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Team Work for the Future 


An Editorial 


HERE is no security like 

youth. Youth is health 
and vigor. Youth is alert. 
Youth is strong. 

What meaning has the So- 
cial Security Act for young 
Americans? Why does this 
new national program interest 
them? Why should the youth 
of today be concerned with 
what must seem something belonging to a far dis- 
tant future, the problem of old age? 

Most boys and girls today have seen what loss 
of personal independence can mean to American 
youth and to its fathers and mothers. They know 
what a great depression can do to a family, even 
where the family has been careful to save and 
willing to work. They know what fear means in 
such times. They know the joy of independence 
regained, when there is work again and a chance 
to save. The independent family is the happy 
family. 

The Social Security Act has a meaning for every 
American family. Young people will want to know 
more of this meaning, to test it out and hold it up 
to clear-eyed scrutiny. 

The Social Security Act sets up a monthly in- 
come for the bread-winner who becomes too old 
to work. These benefits are based on what he has 
earned while he was working in industry. 

At the same time the Act makes it possible for 
the state to protect the bread-winner who loses his 
job through no fault of his own and cannot find 
work. Here again, based on wages of the worker, 
unemployment compensation programs supply 
weekly income while he, through a public employ- 
ment office, finds new work and independencé. 

A third major part of the Social Security Act 
brings assistance to those who are already old and 





in need. It helps the States to care for the needy 
aged, the needy blind, and dependent children. 

Youth knows what “team work” means. If old 
people are neglected, if unemployment means 
ruin to millions of families, if the needy are 
driven to beg in the streets, there is something 
wrong with the team work. The Social Security 
Act is American team work. With these and other 
programs the Act puts the American family, and 
American youth, on a fair- -play basis" against the 
hazards of the modern economic world. 

This Social Security issue of Scholastic deals with 
much broader questions than the mere provisions 
of the Social Security Act and the administrative 
program of the Social Security Board. Many 
thoughtful persons deeply concerned with social 
welfare consider the Government's program de- 
fective or inadequate, and no attempt is made in 
this issue to soft-pedal these criticisms. 

Again, there are other hazards of modern life 
which the Security Act makes no attempt to touch 
—in particular, that of sickness or health insur- 
ance. The annual doctor bill of the American peo- 
ple has been estimated at over $30 per person, or 
$123 per family (Scholastic, Oct. 5, 1935), and this 
is an ever-present problem for families of small 
means. It is a highly controversial question, how- 
ever. The organized medical profession has cor 
sistently opposed all movements toward “social 
ized medicine,” and no treatment of it is included 

One thing, however, is certain. The Social Se 
curity Act has served a useful purpose in making 
us all more “Security-minded” and putting the 
subject in the forefront of public discussion. In 
contributing its mite to this great educational 
movement, Scholastic has had the unstinting co 
operation of Mr. Louis Resnick and his associates 
of the Informational Service of the Social Security 
Board, for which we are deeply grateful. 
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Y mother was thought to have 

done very well for herself when 

she married my father. Her 
people were coal miners; he was a 
glassblower. Glassblowers, so me 
thirty years ago, made good money. 
They went places, even though it was 
only from one factory to another. They 
were notoriously good spenders—easy 
come, easy go. They could generally 
afford hired girls to assist their wives. 
If they could not afford a steady girl, 
they at least were able to pay some 
woman to do the washing and ironing. 

Added to those advantages of my 
mother’s marriage—as far as their 
children were concerned—were the 
interesting vacations which went with 
the trade. Every summer the fire 
went out. That meant the factory was 
shut down so that the furnaces might 
be put in order to handle next sea- 
son’s orders of beers, whiskeys, sodies, 
ketchups, medicines, all names of 
bottles. So, for two or three months 
the blowers had to live on the fruits 
of their winter’s labors. At that time 
the industry was run on what might 
be called a paternalistic basis. As I re- 
member, my father drew twenty dol- 
lars a week. We lived well on that. 
But he made twice that much or more, 
the rest being held in trust by the 
factory until the fire went out. 

When that happened the blowers 
could scab. That is, they, strong union 
men, could take employment as mill 
hands, go down into the mines, or get 
cheap work in other industries not so 
highly organized as the glass trade. 
This my father refused to do. Taking 
some other devil’s bread out of his 
mouth, he used to say contemptuously 
ef his fellow tradesmen who forgot the 
principles of unionism. 

No, instead of getting another job 
when the fire was out, he used to pack 
himself and family in the day coach 
and go visiting. It was on one of these 
vacations that I first heard of the 
Jersey Devil. We had just arrived for 
the visit with my mother’s people, in 
a little mining town near St. Louis. 

How dark it was that night! Cuddled 
om the well seat by my father, I tor- 
mented myself with fascinating stories 
my cousins had told me the summer 

fore about people who fell in wells. 
I was afraid to fall asleep. I might 
dream that my father had fallen in 
the well. Certain it was that if I really 
fell asleep and were caught at it, I 
Would be aroused and sent upstairs 
te bed alone. So I slept by snatches. 





In that half-awake stage I heard the 
words, “Jersey Devil.” 
My father was telling about it. 
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The Jersey Devil Came 


A Story by Ruth Crawford 
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“What’s the Jersey Devil, Papa?” 

“It’s a great big mosquito that flies 
over Jersey and it'll get you if you 
ain’t a good girl,” one of the men an- 
swered. 

That night it wasn’t the well that 
kept me awake. It was a mosquito 
with the horns and tail of a devil, rid- 
ing a pitchfork, witch fashion, and 
hunting me out. And my father 
couldn’t save me from this horror 
which I knew to be the Jersey Devil. 

He couldn’t save me for he couldn’t 
save himself. The Jersey Devil came. 
It was the name of the first machine 
that made glass bottles, made them 
three, four, five times faster than my 


father could blow them, for all his 
skill. It was inevitable that the Jersey 
Devil should get his job. It was part 
of the worshipped progress and it was 
well that it came. No more do men 
have to stand before blazing furnaces, 
nor have their young sons blister their 
hands carrying-in for them. But my 
youth was spent knowing the Jersey 
Devil to be a great evil, responsible 
for all our woes, for it had taken my 
father’s job away from him. Other 
machines were taking other men’s 
jobs away from them, too, away from 
men, artisans, skilled, proud trades- 
men who in mid-life found themselves 
bereft of their trade. They are the 
unnecessary man power that stand in 
our breadlines because Jersey Devils 
can turn out more of this world’s 
goods than the world at present knows 
how to use. What of them? What 
of their families? Was their story the 
same as ours? 

There was no peace to be had. Sum- 
mer time was no longer the set time 
for the fire to go out. The fire was 
always going out, as one manufacturer 
after another closed down his plant 
for a general re-adjustment 
petitors were getting in new 
machines before his workmen knew 
how to operate the old. So he must 
get a still newer model. There was 
the waste of experimentation, as each 
sought the machine which would 
make whiskeys, sodies, beers, ketch- 
ups, with the help of fewer and fewer 
men. 

If the manufacturers were insecure, 
what of the workmen? Young as we 
children were—I was nine at the time 
—the horror of that insecurity was 
communicated to us. The Crawford 
boys were learning how to run the 
machines. But there were days when 
the machine’s entire output would be 
lost. The new wonder workers were 
not perfect; what machinists there 
were used the trial-and-error method 
in repairing; and the glassblowers 
strove vainly, ruining dozen after 
dozen bottles trying to discover for 
themselves what was wrong, or else 
stood in the midst of the turmoil wait- 
ing their turn to have the machinists 
look in at their shop. Because no one 
was to blame, every one was to blame. 

About that time the factory closed 
down. My Uncle Will, whose patience 
had been exhausted weeks before, 
had gone on to East St. Louis where 
the factory still had blow shops. He 
sent for my father. 

That job was the last my father was 
ever toknow of prosperity. Temporarily 
his plans for getting out of the glass- 


His com- 
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The Jersey Devil—in West Virginia. 
bottles per day. 


house were silenced, but only because 
the troubles at hand challenged all 
his resources. He was breadwinner, 
nurse, housekeeper through a harrow- 
ing six months. The new baby, a girl, 
was born on the hottest of July days. 
Two weeks later my mother left her 
bed to hold the four-year-old boy in 
her arms while my father poured 
whiskey down the child’s throat, a 
desperate attempt to break diphtheria 
phlegm. 

There was never a happier day than 
the one when the board of health had 
the place fumigated. But the next day 
I was in bed. The sign was on the 
door again. Two weeks later the other 
boy had scarlet fever. When the signs 
finally came off the house, our mother 
was an invalid. 

Do economists ever hear of such 
stories? If so, how do they have the 
heart to send out pamphlets telling 
that if so and so is put in the bank 
for so many weeks, at the age of fifty 
aman can retire? One such calamitous 
year as ours would have wiped away 
more than the average working man 
could save in ten years. The wonder 
is that he saves at all, facing the fu- 
tility of any so-called security he 
might hope to master. 

Everything was gone and the farm 
bought as an investment ten years ago 
was mortgaged. My father realized 
then what we were up against; my 
mother was thankful we were all alive. 
So when normalcy returned to our 
group, my father was off again on his 
imagined way of getting out of the 
glasshouse. Even under the most 
favorable of circumstances, his trade 
would never give him security. And 
faced with a trade which was soon to 
be no more, he was a fool not to take 
a chance on something else. 

Meantime Uncle Will had married 
again. With his family—his children, 
his wife’s and their own baby, he was 
living on a farm beyond the bluffs of 


qd 


the Mississippi, on the outskirts of 
Belleville, my mother’s home. They 
were looking forward to the day when 
my uncle would leave the factory for 
good and make the farm pay. My 
uncle was going to make the adjust- 
ment gradually. Since he knew noth- 
ing of farming he was going to earn 
a living in the glasshouse while the 
farm was put on a paying basis. The 
city man’s old dream! 

We spent our Sundays with them. 
Coming home on the interurban the 
argument would start again. We ought 
to buy a place like that, my father 
would say. And send our children to 
school like the one there. Just when 
they were ready for high school? my 
mother would ask. 

It was the one argument he could 
not answer. His own future was to 
count as nothing against getting an 
education for us, so that we wouldn’t 
have to work for a living. No matter 
what had happened to him he was 
going to save us. We would never have 
to depend on our hands. In the vague 
way the uneducated have of account- 
ing for differences in prosperity, 
knowledge, to him, was the money- 
maker. 

But school or no school, we did move 
to the country, but not to the farm. 
It was to a pleasant little cottage on a 
small plot of land near Uncle Will's 
place. The immediate cause was the 
shutting down of the factory to put 
in machines. A long, long struggle of 
job hunting was ahead for my father. 
We had to live where we could sur- 
vive on next to nothing while he hunt- 
ed work. 

It is enough to be alone and un- 
employed, but how much more ter- 
rifying it is to be head of a family 
and jobless. Every morning before 
daylight my father would leave the 
house for the long interurban ride 
to the city to make the rounds of the 
stock yards, the steel mills, the 





Ewing Galloway 
Machines like these blow thousands of 


enamelling plants. He wanted some. 
thing, anything that would tide him 
over until he could get hold of a glass. 
house job. He, the proud union man 
of other days, asking for work as a 
laborer. Worse, being refused. No ex. 
perience and nearing forty. Physica] 
examinations had been introduced as 
factory requirements. Sometimes he 
couldn’t pass these. 

One night we waited supper for him 
so long that we all agreed he myst 
be working somewhere. At last he 
came in, all dirty. So he really had 
been working. We were so relieved. 
But he was bitter and ashamed. He 
was working on the section with a 
gang—and for only a dollar and fifty 
cents a day. Christmas was coming 
He supposed we should be thankful 
Now there would be something at least 
for the two little ones. There was 
enough for a toy for them, and also 
for Uncle Will’s little ones who stil] 
believed in Santa Claus. 

So had the section hand believed in 
a Santa Claus once. He had believed 
that all labor was honorable, that a 
man was to be respected who be- 
meaned himself to earn an honest liv- 
ing instead of stealing. There was one 
form of stealing, though, that was 
more honorable than earning an hon- 
est living, but the word “exploita- 
tion” had not been publicized at the 
time my father dug the frozen earth 
with pick and shovel. A dollar anda 
half a day was the price the world 
paid him for his labor. Into the bar- 
gain he threw his self-confidence. A 
youth can work in a gang and be 
interested in it as an adventure. But 
at forty one is not so sure that some 
day, somewhere, there will be a 
wealth-giving opportunity 

“Tll be cleaning the streets next,” 
my father said bitterly. 

“Shame on you, Ed; you know this 
can’t last forever,” my mother said. 

One night she sent us down the 
road to meet him, to tell him that a 
letter had come about a job he should 
write for in Indianapolis. An old 
friend, reminded by letter to keep 
watch for him, had remembered. Two 
days later there was a telegram from 
the boss telling him to come on. It 
was a machine job. That, even we 
children knew, meant trouble such 
as he had gone through before. But 
no word of foreboding was spoken as 
we bustled about packing his clothes 
into the suitcase while they were still 
hot from the irons. Bill and I were 
to help him carry his things the mile 
and a half to the interurban which 
would take him to East St. Louis 
where he could catch the Indian- 
apolis train. None of us cried. 

“Not many kids got a dad as good 
as we've got,” Bill said when the 
street car had taken him away. 
(Concluded on page 30) 
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Something alien to the 





By Arthur 


American working man is the 

most self-reliant in the world.” 
“He wants no coddling from a med- 
dling government.” “Less govern- 
ment in business.” 

These catch phrases of rugged in- 
dividualism were the slogans of the 
“hectic twenties” in the United States. 
If the American wage-earner did not 
always heartily believe them, he at 
least seldom disputed them. And 
so, despite the fact that even in the 
“prosperous” years of 1927-29 there 
were around 2,000,000 unemployed 
throughout the nation, very few peo- 
ple except economists, social work- 
ers and college professors gave much 
thought to old-age dependency, un- 
employment, and other phases of the 
problem of social security. 

To be sure, a few American trade 
unions sought to provide the protec- 
tection of “out-of-work” benefits for 
their members. But whereas in En- 
land hundreds of thousands of trade 
unionists were covered by “out-of- 
work” benefits even before the 
British Government in 1911 adopted 
unemployment insurance, such pro- 
tection in America covered only 34,- 
700 trade union members in 1928. 
This was only 0.8 per cent of an es- 
timated organized labor membership 
within and without the American 
Federation of Labor of 4,331,251,' 
while the total number of gainfully 
employed in the country was about 
48,000,000. Throughout the twenties 
the officialdom of organized labor in 
the United States remained unalter- 
ably opposed to all such schemes. 

A few voluntary unemployment 
plans were established by benevolent 
employers. These were sometimes 
paid for entirely by the employers, 
but usually the costs were divided be- 
tween the employers and their em- 
ployees. Despite the social-minded- 
ness of these progressive employers, 
such company plans in 1930 protected 
only about 100,000 workers.’ So we 
can see that the vast majority of 
American wage-earners were solely 
dependent upon their jobs for the 
money with which to live. Once they 
lost their jobs they soon became the 
recipients of charity. 


mere of the fittest.” “The 


Income and Savings 


How was it, then, that until the 
third decade of the twentieth century 
the idea of social insurance was re- 
jected by most Americans not only as 
American 
Scheme of things, but even as some- 
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America Wars on Want 


J. Gorman 


thing totally unnecessary? Well, the 
American people were constantly 
having it dinned into their ears that 
wages paid in America were the high- 
est in the world. It was generally as- 
sumed that the American worker was 
paid enough to save some of his in- 
come for a possible “rainy day.” If 
he lacked thrift and foresight, it was 
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-h Man, Poor Man (Harpers) 


his own fault. “Society doesn’t owe 
anybody a living.” 

Now it is undeniably true that 
wages in the United States were and 
are higher in monetary value than 
those paid abroad. But were they 
high enough in relation to the cost of 
living here? Many experts do not 
think so. All sorts of organizations 
have made estimates of how much 
income a worker needed to 
support his family de- 
cently in 1929. 
Few  esti- 





mates place the sum lower than $35 
per week’ or $1750 per year. Yet look 
at the income chart on the next page. 
Most American workers didn’t earn 
enough to enjoy reasonable health 
diets, much less to put money aside 
for a “rainy day.” It was a “rainy day” 
for them even in 1929, the year of 
America’s greatest prosperity. Sav- 
ings bank deposits in the United 
States increased from 9 billion dol- 
lars in 1915 to 28 billons in 1930, and 
the number of individual accounts 
from 16 to. 53 million. But the per 
capita average of savings never rose 
over $237, and 60 per cent of all ac- 
counts had less than $300 in the bank. 


Private Insurance 


There were several other reasons 
for the false sense of security of the 
20’s. One of them was the notion 
that most people could provide for the 
hazards of old-age dependency, sick- 
ness, death of bread-winners, etc., by 
means of private insurance. The 
country was tremendously impressed 
by the fact that the total amount of 
insurance outstanding in the nation 
had jumped from around $30,000,000,- 
000 in 1919 to over $85,000,000,000 in 
1929. The amount of insurance car- 
ried by the American people had al- 
most tripled in ten years. 

The first thing to remember about 
private insurance is that although an 
individual can buy (providing he has 
the purchasing power) insurance to 
cover almost every other kind of risk, 
unemployment insurance by private 
concerns is for all practical purposes 
non-existent. In the second place, 
private life insurance is of two kinds: 
“ordinary” and “industrial.” , Only 
about one fourth of the policies writ- 
ten are of the “ordinary” variety and 
these are carried mostly by middle 
class and wealthy families. The 











Black Star 


America’s export trade slumped $3,331,688,000 between 1929 and 1934. That 
meant men like these and thousands of others lolled on the docks instead of 
loading ships. 





average face value of these policies 
in 1935 was about $2,156.°. This might 
be enough to keep the widow and 
children of a middle-class American 
for perhaps a year. 

Of the policies in force in 1931, 74.28 
per cent were industrial policies, 
valued at from $200 to $500. This was 
the amount of insurance carried by 
most wage-earners in mines, factories, 
and offices. The premiums for these 
policies run from 20 to 30 per cent 


doubled, reaching a total of 4,000,000, 
but the Federal Government clung to 
its announced policy of private and 
local, rather than public and national 
relief. Intensive campaigns were 
started to meet the menace of mass 
privation and hunger by private phil- 
anthropy. Slogans were coined, radio 
speeches were broadcast, and pam- 
phlets and posters were printed to 
induce the fortunate to give to the 
unfortunate. Wages paid in the United 


“It meant,” writes I M. Rubinow 
“that suddenly there developed a species 
of modern cave-dwellers—people who 
lived under bridges, in tunnels, in 
shanty-towns in cities built out of old 
packing boxes and gasoline tins, as op 
the New York Riverside, within a stone’s 
throw of aristocratic apartments.” 


By this time there had been a greg 
change in public attitude toward the 
question of Government aid for the 
distressed unemployed and aged. The 
idea of pooled protection, no longer 


higher than for ordinary a mere under-current of 
policies because of higher. col- AVERAGE INCOME IN 19 29 thought, began to command 
lection costs. Thus the aver- the attention of more and 
age worker in the lower in- EACH FIGURE ~ 200.000 WORKERS more people. Writes Paul 
come groups could seldom Douglas in Social Security in 
hope to do more with his in- the United States: 

surance than cover the cost of OVER $25,000 . 
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prohibitive cost of industrial 
insurance to many _ small 
Wwage-earners was sometimes 
considerably reduced by var- 
ious company-sponsored group 
insurance plans, but in 1931 
these were only about 5 per 
cent of the total number of 
policies in force.° Some fra- 
ternal orders also had burial 
insurance plans. 


Old-Age Dependency 


At least forty per cent of all 
Americans reaching the age of 
65 are dependent upon their 
children or on public or pri- 
vate charity for support, 
according to conservative esti- 
mates. Because of a constant- 
ly decreasing birth-rate and a 
declining death-rate, the pro- 
portion of children in the American 
total population is decreasing while 
that of old people is steadily increas- 
ing. There are in the United States 
today approximately 7,200,000 persons 
over 65. 

In addition, the proportion of men 
over 65 who are unoccupied is also 
increasing. In fact, the percentage 
of unemployed men over 65 almost 
doubled in forty years, being 26.2 per 
cent in 1890 and 41.7 per cent in 
1930. One reason for this is that the 
more exacting demands of modern 
industry and business are such that 
the span of years during which a man 
can find profitable employment is 
constantly shrinking. The _ swifter 
pace and greater nerve strain of mod- 
ern mass production mean that many 
industries today consider a man “old” 
and “unemployable” at forty. 


1929—End of an Era 


In October, 1929, the stock market 
in Wall Street crashed and the happy 
era of “unprecedented prosperity” 
came to an abrupt close. By 1930 the 
number of unemployed had more than 
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Rich Man, Poor Man (Harpers) 


States had dropped from the 1929 
level of $55,000,000,000 to $33,000,000,- 
000 in 1931. 

Neighborhood committees were or- 
ganized all over the country to find 
jobs for the jobless. Housewives were 
urged to put idle men to work clean- 
ing out cellars, carrying in coal, weed- 
ing lawns, doing minor household re- 
pair jobs, chopping wood, and the 
like. The country was trying the 
“made work” theory on a community 
basis, but the American Federation of 
Labor reported that “from April, 1930, 
to January, 1932, our industries laid 
off workers at the rate of more than 
300,000 per month.” 

Millions of men were walking the 
streets of American cities vainly look- 
ing for jobs. Employment agencies 
had twice as many applicants as they 
had jobs available. Breadlines and 
soup kitchens became a common sight. 
Millions of savings accounts were 
lost. Court orders for the eviction 
of families were issued by the thou- 
sands, homes, furniture, and posses- 
sions were lost, and families either 
doubled up or broke up. 
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.. as the depression deep- 
ened, the states of the north and 
west began to pass old age pen- 
sion laws. These almost uni- 
versally tended to be mandatory 
acts instead of the optional laws 
of the twenties. California and 
Wyoming led off with this new 
type of legislation in 1929 and 
were followed by New York and 
Massachusetts in 1930. Five more 
states passed such laws in 193], 
. . ‘By the middle of 1934 there 
were, therefore, twenty-eight 
states and twoterritories (Hawaii 
and Alaska) which had old age 
pension acts, of which 23 were 
mandatory and five optional.” 

As to unemployment, the 
nation was startled in 1932 
when the Technocrats came 
forward with the prediction 
that even if the 1929 levels of 
production could be reached 
again, the country could not 
absorb more than 55 percent 
unemployed, which 
then totaled around 12,000,000, 
because of the technological 
displacement of men by machines. 
Many thoughtful people began to 
wonder whether the country would 
not thereafter be faced with a per- 
manent army of men willing to work 
for whom there would be no jobs. Of 
course, the theory of permanent tech- 
nical displacement was _ challenged 
by those who argued that machines 
simply expanded production, in- 
creased national wealth, and sooner 
or later reemployed in new fields all 
those thrown out of work. 


Local Relief Fails 


By 1932 it was no longer possible 
to depend on local and private relief, 
for financial breakdown threatened 
not only thousands of small com- 
panies, but even banks, municipalities, 
counties, and states. The American 
Federation of Labor reversed its pre- 
vious stand and advocated unemploy- 
ment insurance. By March, 1933, the 
country was facing complete economic 
paralysis. Then a new administra- 
tion took over the reins of govern- 
ment. Franklin D. Roosevelt, who i 
(Concluded on page 31) 
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Europe Had the Idea First 


Great Britain, Germany and Many Other Countries Have 
Had Social Insurance Systems for Generations 


BOUT 44,000,000 persons in 18 
European countries today come 
under some form of unem- 

ployment insurance. Nine countries 
have compulsory state-administered 
systems. These countries are Austria, 
Bulgaria, Germany, Great Britain, 
Irish Free State, Italy, Luxemburg, 
Poland, and Switzerland. About 90 
per cent of the 44,000,000 persons cov- 
ered are included in these state-ad- 
ministered plans. The remaining 10 
per cent come under various vol- 
untary plans some of which are par- 
tially subsidized by the governments, 
while in others the municipalities bear 
a portion of the cost. Countries in 
which such voluntary unemployment 
compensation systems exist are: Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Fin- 
land, France, Netherlands, Norway, 
Spain, and Yugoslavia. Soviet Rus- 
sia has suspended its unemployment 
insurance system because, it claims, 
unemployment has been eliminated. 
Because of space limitations, it is 
necessary to confine our discussion of 
European social insurance plans 
largely to the British system. It is 
undoubtedly the soundest, most rep- 
resentative, best managed, and most 
thoroughly rooted system in any 
country today, and may well be given 
credit for tiding England through the 
dificult War and depression period 
with a minimum of social disturbance. 


Great Britain’s Plan 


In 1911 Lloyd George, then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the 
Asquith cabinet, introduced in Parlia- 
ment the bill which embarked Great 
Britain on the first nation-wide ex- 
periment in compulsory unemploy- 
ment compensation. The plan was 
to provide a benefit strictly limited 
in duration to men in a few selected 
industries such as building, metal 
works, mechanical engineering, ship- 
building, and construction, which 
were believed to be most liable to un- 
stable employment conditions. It was 
intended that eligibility for benefits 
should be determined by some simple 
automatic test, avoiding unnecessary 
claims. The narrow scope of the 
measure was broadened by the Act 
of 1920, which brought about 8,000,- 
0 more workers under the system. 
The British system has been changed 
and extended many times since then 
and since 1935 agricultural workers 
have also been brought under its pro- 
Visions. At present the exempted 


occupations are: 
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MILESTONES OF 
SECURITY 


1883—Under the leadership of 
Chancellor Otto von Bismarck, Ger- 
many established the first compulsory 
system of sickness and maternity in- 
surance for industrial workers and their 
families. Plan expanded later to in- 
clude workmen’s compensation, and 
protection for commercial employees 
and agricultural laborers. 

1889—Germany established contribu- 
tory old age insurance, obliging wage- 
earners and their employers to con- 
tribute to a fund for aged employees. 


1901 — Belgium 


SOCIAL 


inaugurated the 


Ghent System of unemployment in- 
surance, under which subsidies were 
granted from public funds to trade 


unions which provided “out of work” 
benefits for members. This system 
spread rapidly to other European cities. 


1905—France established a system 
of government subsidies to voluntary 
mutual aid associations offering unem- 
ployment benefits to their members. 


1911—National Insurance Act passed 
in Great Britain. Provided for: (1) 
An unemployment fund from com- 
pulsory contributions by employees and 
employers, with the government itself 
contributing one-third; (2) A national 
health insurance system the cost of 
which was also shared by the workers, 
the employers, and the government. 

1935—Social Security Act passed by 
United States Congress. 








(1) Private domestic servants. 

(2) Persons in the permanent ser- 
vice of government, railways or pub- 
lic utilities. 

(3) Non-manual workers whose 
annual earned income exceeds £250 
(equivalent to approximately $1,000 
at December, 1936, exchange rates). 

The latest figures place the total 
number insured within the United 
Kingdom at 14,002,500. From 1920, 
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up to and including part of 1935, the 
unemployment insurance fund paid 
out nearly $4,500,000,000. 

Under the Act of 1911, both em- 
ployee and employer were each to 
contribute to the insurance fund the 


sum of 5 cents per week. The state 
was also to contribute 5 cents per 
week for each insured person. A 
national unemployment fund was es- 
tablished into which all contributions, 
and out of which all benefits; were 
paid. 

The British plan is administered by 
the Ministry of Labour through a sys- 
tem of employment exchanges, num- 
bering over 500 and:located in almost 
every important town throughout the 
country. Certain trade unions assist 
in the administration of benefits to 
their members. 

Eligibility conditions include: (1) 
Payment of 30 contributions within 
the two years preceding date of claim; 
(2) A requirement that the claimant 
be unemployed, capable of and avail- 
able for work. 

Benefits are withheld for a period 
not exceeding six weeks in cases 
where employment is lost through 
misconduct or where the employee 
leaves voluntarily without just cause, 
or where an offer of suitable employ- 
ment is refused. No benefit is payable 
during the first six days of unem- 
ployment, which is known as the 
“waiting period.” 

Under the standard benefit plan the 
insured worker who is without a job 
receives a weekly benefit of $4.25 for 
22 weeks. If this meager 
sum, it is important to remember that 
it represents about twice as much 
purchasing power as it would in the 
United States (Scholastic, February 
27, 1937, p. 22). If the worker is still 
unemployed at the end of the regular 
benefits period, he may receive addi- 
tional financial assistance under the 
transitional payments plan, but must 
submit to the “means test,” i.e., the 
financial resources of his family must 
first be investigated. 
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There is a vast amount of confusion 
and misunderstanding in the United 
States concerning what is mistakenly 
referred to as the British “dole.” In 
fact, Dr. B. N. Armstrong, in her book 
Insuring the Essentials, says that “no 
more difficult educational task exists 
in America” than that of correcting 
opinion here on the much-maligned 
“dole.” 

It is important to remember that 
the unemployment insurance plan in- 
volves a guarantee of benefits, i.e., 
the worker is paid out of funds to 
which he has, himself, contributed. 
But the long-continued depression, 
beginning in Britain in 1921, made 
heavy drains on the insurance fund, 
and, with large numbers still unem- 
ployed, it was considered advisable to 
pay benefits to many who were never 
able to get work. This benefit money, 
which became the transitional pay- 
ment plan described above, was ad- 
ministered through the employment 
exchanges just the same as the in- 
surance plan. Thus, it was not long 
before the term “dole” was improp- 
erly used to include not only the 
system of transitional payments, but 
the insurance scheme itself. 


Old-Age and Health Provisions 


In Great Britain two types of old- 
age pension plans are at present in 
operation. Non-contributory pensions 
were instituted by the Old-Age Pen- 
sions Act of 1908, while compulsory 
insurance for widows and orphans 
and old-age pensions were introduced 
by the Contributory Pensions Act of 
1925. Both of these acts have since 
been amended. 

Today under the amended law, any 
person who has attained the age of 
70, or if blind, the age of 50, comes 
under the provisions of the pension 
laws. To be eligible, a person must 
be a British subject, must have re- 
sided in the United Kingdom for 12 
out of the 20 years previous to the 
pensionable age, and must not have 
a yearly income exceeding about 
$250. When allowed, pensions are 
paid weekly at the postoffice chosen 
by the recipient. The largest pension 
is $2.50 a week. 

Under amendments to the health 
insurance laws (originally a part of 
the National Insurance Act of 1911), 
persons who have paid their weekly 
health contributions not only get 
health benefits, but, when 65, are 
eligible for the full old age pension 
of $2.50 weekly. 

The number of pensioners under 
the straight old age pension act in 
1935 was 485,274 men and 472,096 wo- 
men, a total of 957,370. They were 
paid some $118,000,000.' Persons be- 





1 Figures obtained from a series of articles 


on the British Insurance system by Milton Bron- 
ner in the New York World-Teleqram 
























A London employment exchange office. 
unemployment benefits or are informed of available work. 


tween 65 and 70 who drew old age 
pensions under the provisions of the 
health insurance act were 460,334 
men and 260,231 women. 

Employers, insured persons, and the 
government contribute to the support 
of the health insurance plan. In 1934, 
12,254,900 men and 6,105,300 women 
were insured, a total of 18,360,200. At 
present the cost of the health plan 
to the employer and employee is 20 
cents per week for men and 14 cents 
for women. If an employee becomes 
ill, he selects the doctor he wants 
from a list of physicians posted in the 
postoffice nearest his home, and re- 
ceives free medical care. 





Keystone 
Here jobless workers receive their 


Disability benefits are payable to 
those workers who have paid insur- 
ance contributions for 104 weeks 
The disability benefit is $1.87 weekly 
for men, $1.50 for unmarried women, 
or widows, and $1.25 for married wo- 
men. The disability benefit is con- 
tinued as long as the worker is in- 
capable of work. 





(We are indebted for much of the 
information above to a pamphlet en- 
titled “Twenty Questions on the 
Economic Security of the People,” 
prepared by the Industrial Council of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations.) 





Social Security’s Most Misunderstood Terms 


Old-Age Benefits and Old-Age As- 
sistance: Often confused are those two 
terms which stand for two related but 
separate programs of the law. The first 
means regularly monthly payments to 
aged, retired workers based on previous 
earnings and paid “as a legal right.” The 
second means combined federal, state, 
and local payments to persons now old, 
in need and without income, solely “on 


the basis of need.” 


Dependent Children: The law helps 
states to pay cash aid for “dependent 
children under 16.” Some folks say, “aren’t 
all children under 16 dependent on some- 
one?” But the law means children whose 
fathers or fathers and mothers are dead 
or unable to support them, and who must 
have outside aid if they are to be brought 
up in homes rather than in institutions. 


Agricultural Labor: Work done by 
the man with the hoe, or the reaper, or 
the pitchfork—or what you and I call 
farm work—is exempted under Old-Age 
Benefits and State Unemployment laws. 
But similar work done by a nursery- 
man raising trees and shrubs is not. This 
has led to many a query. 

Person: You and I are persons, and 


under the law so is a corporation. So, 
the law says officers of corporations are 







to be classed as employees, while part- 
ners in, or proprietors of unincorporated 
enterprises are not. The distinction ac- 
cords, however, with long-established 
legal precedent. 


Pooled Fund: This is a term connect- 
eded with the State Unemployment laws. 
It means a single State fund into which 
covered employers—and in some cases 
employees—pay contributions fixed by 
the law, and out of which unemployment 
payments to jobless workers are to be 
made. Not all states have such single 
funds. Some hold each employer's con- 
tributions in a separate account to b 
used only for payments to his own work- 
ers who become unemployed. Others 
favor a system whereby each empioyer 
can refrain from, or greatly reduce con- 
tributions to State funds by guaranteeing 
his workers a minimum of weeks 
work each year. These are basic types 
of such funds, and are often used in com- 
bination. 





Merit Rating: Another Unemploy- 
ment Compensation phrase. It means @ 
system whereby a contributing employer 
can reduce his payments to State 
by keeping his men regularly at werk, 
or cutting down unemployment in his 
plants. 
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Mountain Poorhouse 
| A Personal Narrative 
By Jesse Stuart 


a place to go. We could go fish- 

ing, but Sunday bathing beauties 
gre splashing the water so the fish 
won't bite. We could go to the “sing- 
ing” down on the creek, but the boys 
won't be the least bit friendly down 
there today after the little row we 
had last night in the dark. Kirby 
saps his finger and says, “I have it. 
Wy let’s crank the flivver and cross 


| is Sunday. Kirby and I haven't 


the hill to a poorhouse.” And I say, 
‘It’s okay with me.” 
The flivver chug-chugs like a 


mowing machine, for we have it in 
high gear running like a potato bug 
across a pretty meadow. Now we 
go down in the creek-bed road and 
the gravels fly—up through a wood 
yard and barely miss a nice flock of 
frying-size pullets. We breeze down 
the bank, coast a little to save gas, 
and then we strain up the next hill 
and through a pair of draw bars and 
out where a pretty hard road squirms 
like a house snake around the Ten- 
nessee hills. “Won’t be long about 
gettin’ there now,” says Kirby. 

We pull up to a barb-wire fence 
and Kirby steps on the brake. The 
Ford is hot and it blows like a hot 
horse. We get out and Kirby says, 
“There she is right over there in the 
field.” And I say to Kirby, “What’s 
over there in the field?” “The poor- 
house,” he says. “See that lean-to 
built out of rough oak planks that 
looks like a coal shed? Boy that’s 
her. That’s the poorhouse.” 

This poorhouse is a lean-to. How- 
ever, it leans to nothing. It is built 
like a cow shed. It has five stalls in 
it. Each stall has one bed, a little 
stand, a little heating stove with a 
belly the size of a nail keg. Across 
the road the poorhouse keeper lives 
in a big fine two-story weather- 
boarded house. He sees us talking 
to the inmates over across the wire 
fence on his premises. He comes 
over, “Hello, Kirby,” he says. “Hello, 
Radner,” Kirby says. “Meet my 
friend Stuart here.” We shake hands. 
His big hand has grown fairly soft for 
afarmer’s hand. It feels like a butter 
paddle. “You boys looking here, air 
you Kirby?” “Yes, Mr. Radner, we’re 
just out sponging around.” “Well look 
around here and make yourselves at 
home. See what you can see.” Kirby 
takes a package of Stud tobacco from 
his pocket and nervously rolls a 
Cigarette. “Tax got so high here on 
Teady-mades I’ve gone to smoking 


my own. Ain’t near 
so much tax here 
on Stud in Tennes- 
see as there is on 
ready-mades.” Kir- 
by and Radner talk 
and I go down 
where the row of 
rooms begins. 

The first has an 
old woman in it. 
She must be seventy-seven. Her 
knee cap is out of place and is round 
on the other side of her leg. She 
grumbles and says her knee is nearly 
killing her. It and her leg below her 
knee are swollen twice the normal 
size. She says, “Oh, if I could only 
get out of this place!” Out on a 
bench just below her stall sits “Uncle 
Peg.” He is the life and noise of the 
fifteen inmates of the poorhouse. 
“How did you lose that leg?” “Lost 
it in the mines. Ain’t been much 
good since I lost it.” 

While I am here talking to Uncle 
Peg a couple of small boys come out. 
One is a baby wearing a dress. I ask 
the boy his name. He says, “Bill.” 
“What is your last name?” Uncle Peg 
says, “He don’t know his name. He 
is a half-brother to this little boy 
with the dress on. His mamma is 
here. She is in that room down on 
yon end of the house. She didn’t have 
no place to go with them two little 
boys so she come here. Them is right 
pert boys and if it wasn’t fer them 
here the place would be a lot lone- 
somer.” And I ask the older boy, 
“How old are you?” “I don’t know.” 
Uncle Peg says, “That boy is eleven 
years old and he ain’t been to school 
a day in his life. Them boys is shore- 
to-God fine boys though.” 

Kirby is still talking to Radner, and 
talks with his hands. He points to the 
corn patch and the potato patch and 
then he points to the house across 
the road where he lives. I look along 
in the stalls. There is only one door 
te each room. That makes five doors 
along the front. I go on down where 
I hear a noise in a stall. Uncle Peg 
hobbles along on his wooden leg with 
me. 

We go into one stall where a skinny 
man is lying on a smelly mattress. 
“What is the matter with him?” I 
say to Uncle Peg. “W’y he was sent 
to the pen in Nashville and he ain't 
been right since. He takes spells and 
he comes right out’n that bed and 
falls all over the floor. He bruises 
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hisself up awful when he falls. See 
them little pipe-stem legs. He can’t 
hardly walk on legs like them. I'd 


ruther have my one good leg and my 
one wooden leg as to have both of 
his’n. That mattress is nearly rot- 
ten.” There he is on the mattress a 
heap of skin and bones. His face is 
pale blue and his lips are a deeper 
shade of blue. 

Uncle Peg and I go on down the 
front of the poorhouse. In next to 
the last stall we find an old man of 
about eighty working on a chair. And 
Uncle Peg says after we get past 
where the old man can’t hear, “He’s 
been a bad’n. He’s kilt two men be- 
fore he come here. He’s been in the 
pen. He won't do to fool with, but 
he’s good when people mind their 
own business. He used to work in the 
mines too. He’s busy all the time 
doing something. He likes to work. 
He can’t quit work. He'd go crazy 
if he didn’t have a cheer to fix ’r 
something.” 

In this last stall is a woman under 
heavy quilts on this hot June day. 
Uncle Peg says, “Don’t talk to her. 
She’s lost her mind. She'll be right 
out’n that bed if you talk to her. Jist 
let her do the talking and you listen 
and she'll stay in the bed.” “How 
do you do, Buddy. What time is it? 
Half-past the corner. Half-past the 
corner. Half-past the corner.” I do 
not answer. She pulls the quilts over 
her and lies back down in bed. 

There is a woman here that can’t 
talk. There is a young girl here that 
helps Radner’s wife over at the big 
house across the road. There are 
two more elderly women here and 
two women I judge to be in their late 
forties. They sit on a little bench 
Radner has built for them in front 
of the shack. They watch the people 
pass down the road. There is not 
much for them to do around the 
shack. There is not much furniture 
in it. There is no yard to keep clean. 
Cooking is done over at Radner’s 
house and carried across the road to 
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them. Uncle Peg says to 
me as I start walking to 
where Radner and Kirby 
are, “Son, ain’t you working 
fer the government? If you 
are working fer the govern- 
ment can’t you help get us 
that old-age pension of $25 
a month? That would be 
a lot of money and we could 
live better than we are liv- 
ing here on that much 
money—$25 a month!” 

Kirby is rolling another 
cigarette as he talks on to 
Radner. Radner says, “W’y 
they ain’t nuthin’ here in 
this poorhouse but a bunch 
of bums and outlaws. That’s 
all they air. They ain’t got 
nuthin’ comin’ to ’em. Why 
didn’t they work and save somethin’ 
like the good people’s done?” “How 
long have you had the poorhouse?” 
I say to Radner. “Since early last 
spring. I underbid a fellar round 
there in the bend. I bid under him a 
nickel a person per week. My bid 
was $2.30 for each one a week. Now 
I got fifteen you see.” 

“I don’t see how you can make 
anything out of that, Radner. How 
can you feed them for that?” 

“Now I don’t mind to tell you, boys. 
Just don’t say nothing about it. But 
I plan to feed them on $150 for the 
first six months. You see I got peas 
and beans in the garden, roastin’ ears 
and ’taters are comin’ in a plenty in 
the garden purty soon and I ain’t 
goin’ to be out much. I aim to feed 
them rough grub jist sich as beans, 
’taters, peas, corn, middling-meat and 
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Even children may live in a poorhouse. 


I'll make about $678 in clear 
money. I ain’t telling this every place 
and to everybody. But I'll come out 
all right. And I get some help from 
here among these women. They help 
my wife. I can make it all right with 
what little gin-whacking I do about 
the place here.” 

“We had better be going,” Kirby 
says and he takes the last draw off his 
home-made Stud. “Well, come back 
again, you fellers. Come back some 
time and gas around with me when 
you ain’t got nuthin’ to do.” “Thank 
you a lot,” says Kirby, “come up and 
gas around with me some time.” 

We crank the flivver. We get inside 
and Kirby says, “I tell you I never 
want to go to no poorhouse and be 
treated like that when I get old.” 


greens. 





Reprinted from The New Republic, by 
permission of the editors and the author. 








The Social Security Act and the Constitution 


Will the Supreme Court uphold the 
constitutionality of the Social Secur- 
ity Act? In view of the widespread 
discussion of this question, and of the 
Court’s decisions on other New Deal 
legislation, Scholastic consulted rec- 
ognized legal authorities in examining 
the possibilities. 

In April the United States Supreme 
Court opened hearings on the consti- 
tutionality of the Alabama Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act. This is 
a state law, but the decision of the 
Supreme Court will have an impor- 
tant bearing on the legality of the 
Federal Social Security Act. 

In recent months, three State Su- 
preme Courts, two Federal District 
Courts, and a Federal Circuit Court 
of Appeals have upheld Title IX of 
the Act, which levies taxes for unem- 
ployment insurance payments. In 
particular, the unanimous decision of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals at New 
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Orleans encourages Government of- 
ficials to believe that the Supreme 
Court will uphold the Act, including 
Title IX. This decision upheld a pre- 
vious ruling by the Federal Court for 
the Northern District of Alabama. 
The Court held that the tax was legal 
under the “General Welfare” clause 
of the Constitution. 

Any brief discussion of the consti- 
tutionality of the Social Security Act 
must be incomplete, because the Act 
contains so many diverse provisions, 
raising many types of constitutional 
questions. 

1. Much of the Act consists of sec- 
tions calling for gifts to the States to 
enable them to pursue socially desir- 
able programs. Since at least as early 
as 1802 the Federal Government has 
made similar grants for various pub- 
lic purposes. Present expenditures 
for highway building and relief ad- 
ministration come readily to mind as 





illustrations of this type of financial 
assistance to States. 

2. As explained elsewhere in this 
issue, parts of the Act relate to yp. 
employment compensation, though 
they leave to each State a large fielg 
of discretion as to whether it wants 
any unemployment compensation lay 
at all, and, if so, as to the type of lay 
that is to be enacted. These parts of 
the Act, it is probable, are also con. 
stitutionally valid. Title IX of the 
Act was designed to raise substantia] 
revenue. The fact that this section 
also has a non-fiscal purpose—that of 
encouraging the States to establish 
and maintain unemployment compen- 
sation laws—does not invalidate the 
tax levied by that title. Indeed, there 
is ample precedent for the view that 
even if the primary purpose of Con. 
gress was to encourage the establish. 
ment by the States of such laws and 
even if revenue was only incidentally 
in mind, nevertheless, a tax laid for 
this purpose is valid. The case is not 
like the Child Labor Tax Act or the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, which 
were held invalid by a small majority 
of the Supreme Court on the ground 
that they exercised Federal regulation 
over matters not within the powers 
of Congress, by resort to penalties or 
economic coercion. 

3. Finally, the Act contains two 
titles, one levying taxes upon employ- 
ers and employees, and another, not 
organically bound to the tax title just 
referred to, providing for the payment 
of Federal old-age benefits to indi- 
viduals who have been employed 
after 1936. While there is no formal 
link between the revenue provisions 
on the one hand and the spending 
provision on the other, it is not im- 
possible that the Supreme Court 
might regard the two titles as part of 
a coherent plan. But even if this 
should prove to be the case, it may 
well be argued that the Court should 
not find fault with these features of 
the Act. The Constitution empowers 
Congress “To lay and collect Taxes, 
Duties, Imposts, and Excises, to pay 
the Debts and provide for the com- 
mon Defense and general Welfare of 
the United States; * * *.” As the 
Supreme Court has itself held, since 
Congress may lay taxes in order to 
provide for the “general welfare” o 
the United States, “it, of course, fol- 
lows that it has the power, when the 
money is raised, to appropriate it to 
the same object.” 

A moment’s reflection will show 
that the task of providing old-age 
benefits for the millions of American 
wage-earners is one that could not bk 
performed by the States. The fre 
quency with which persons move 
from one state to another is one fat 
tor that makes state administration 2 
this field impracticable. 
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United States Treasury, and pledges the 
faith of the United States to pay there- 
from to qualified workers who become 
65 and retire a certain amount monthly 
for life. 

(2) Unemployment Compensation: The 
Federal Government makes it finan- 
cially advantageous for the States to pass 
unemployment compensation laws by 
laying a tax on all employers of eight 
or more in non-exempt employments— 
roughly commerce and industry—and by 
allowing each employer to deduct from 
that tax, up to 90 per cent of it, sums 
he contributes to a State fund. 


(3) Public Assistance: The govern- 
ment agrees to match, up to $15 per 





month, per person, what any State hav- 
ing a plan approved by the Social Se- 
curity Board will give its needy old folk. 
The same applies in the case of the 


blind. In case of dependent children, 
the Federal Government matches State 
grants at the rate of one-third of sums 
up to $18 a month, for a first child in 
a family, and of sums up to $12 for each 
additional child therein. 

(4) Other groups: The Federal Gov- 
ernment appropriates sums larger than 
ever before for the public services men- 
tioned, to be used for such purposes as 
treatment and braces for cripples, nurs- 
ing, doctors, and instruction to aid poor 
mothers in childbirth, and vocational re- 
training for maimed workers. 

Q. What is the difference between the 















Upper right: This aged 
woman may get monthly cash 
aid under the Old Age As- 
sistance plan of the Social 
Security Act. Left: A job 
seeker without the price of 
lunch. 


two types of plans for the 
aged in the Act? 

A. Old-Age Benefits is de- 
signed to pay monthly checks 
for life to workers who be- 
come 65 and retire as a right 
guaranteed by law and asa re- 
sult of their having worked in 
the nation’s commerce and 
industry, whereas Old-Age 
Assistance gives financial help 
to persons now old on the 
basis of need. 

Q. Where does the money 
come from for these aid pro- 
grams? 

A. Partly from the general 
funds of the United States 


and partly from cooperating 
States and localities. 

Q. What taxes are levied 
under the Social Security 
Act? 


A. Three taxes: 

(1) An annual payroll tax 
on all employers of eight or more persons 
in employment not exempted by the 
Act. This is a graduated tax, being fixed 
at 1 per cent for 1936, 2 per cent for 
1937 and 3 per cent for 1938 and there- 
after. 

(2) An income tax on all employees 
in non-exempt employment and, (3) an 
excise tax of equal amount on all em- 
ployers of one or more persons in the 
same industries. These last two taxes 
are fixed at 1 per cent on the wages 
ef individual employees, up to $3,000 a 
year, with an equal amount for each 
employee upon the employer, for the 
years 1937, 1938 and 1939. Thereafter, 
these taxes increase by % of one per 
cent every three years until 3 per cent 
is reached. There the increase stops. 
That will be in 1949. 
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These people are not yet protected under the 


Social Security Program. 


Each figure represents one million wage earners. 


Q. How are these taxes collected? 

A. For the United States, they are col- 
lected by the Collectors of Internal Rev- 
enue for the various Federal districts. 
Tax (1) may be paid for any given year 
either in full, or quarterly, in the next 
year. For taxes (2) and (3) the em- 
ployer must deduct the required amount 
from the wages of his employees, add 
thereto an equal amount from his own 
funds, and forward the total to the col- 
lector. 

Q. What becomes of these taxes? 

A. They are paid into the general 
fund of the United States Treasury. 

Q. Do you mean that taxes (2) and 
(3) are not to be used to pay Old-Age 
Benefits? 

A. Yes, taxes (2) and (3) are merged 
with other income of the government in 
the Treasury. Old-Age Benefits are 
financed under the law from an Old- 
Age Reserve Account in the Treasury 
for which Congress will appropriate each 
year sufficient sums to meet the Gov- 
ernment’s Old-Age Benefits obligations, 
as determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in accordance with the prin- 
ciples used by sound private insurance 
companies to figure their reserves. 

Q. Why can’t these employer-employee 
taxes be paid directly into this reserve 
account in the Treasury in a simple, 
straightforward manner? 

A. Because of requirements and limi- 
tations in the Constitution, as interpreted 
by the Supreme Court, according to 
some proponents of the plan, prior to its 
passage. (See page 10.) 

Q. What is the Social Security Board? 

A. A Board of three members, named 
by the President, and charged with the 
administration of the law, and studying 
ways to improve its operation and effect. 

The present membership is: Arthur J. 
Altmeyer, Chairman; Vincent M. Miles, 
and Murray W. Latimer. The first Chair- 
man of the Board was former Governor 
John G. Winant of New Hampshire. 


Old-Age Benefits 


Q. Who administers the Old-Age Bene- 
fits plan? 

A. The Social Security Board. It is 
the only section of the Act handled en- 
tirely by a Federal agency. To date, 
more than 25,000,000 workers throughout 
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the country have applied for and pave 
received account numbers on pocket 
cards. These numbers are used to keep 
each worker’s benefits account. 

Q. Where are these accounts kept? 

A. In a great record office—probably 
the largest in the world—which the So- 
cial Security Board has opened at Balti- 
more, Md. 

Q. What benefits does the plan afford? 

A. There are three types: (1) Month- 
ly checks to qualified workers who be- 
come 65 and retire, (2) Death payments 
in a lump sum, and (3) Lump-sum pay- 
ments to workers who become 65 with- 
out having qualified for monthly benefits. 

Q. What employments are exempt, or 
not covered by the plan? 

A. Workers in these seven employ- 
ments are excluded: 

(1) Agriculture. 

(2) Domestic service 
home. 

(3) Casual labor or workers who do 
odd jobs not connected directly with an 
employer's actual trade or business. 

(4) Service as an officer or member 
of a crew of an American or foreign 
vessel. 

(5) Service of the United States or 
any agency thereof, such as Federal 
banks. 

(6) Service of a State or its political 
subdivisions (such as a county). 

(7) Employment in a non-profit-mak- 
ing institution organized exclusively for 
religious, charitable, scientific, literary, 
or educational purposes. 

Also excluded are those employed by 
railways, as defined in the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1935, which sets up a 
pension fund for such workers. 

Q. Why were not all workers included 
in the Old-Age Benefits plan? 

A. Chiefly because of the tax and ad- 
ministrative problems involved with farm 
and domestic labor, and because in in- 
dustry and commerce there was experi- 
ence of private pension plans as 
something of a guide. The Board is now 
studying proposals to broaden the plan’s 
employee coverage. 

Q. In covered employment, who quali- 
fies (1) for Old-Age, monthly govern- 
ment checks, (2) for lump-sum pay- 
ments, and (3) for death benefits? 

A. (1) Workers who have worked at 
least one day in each of five calendar 
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years after December 31, 1936, who have 
earned a total of at least $2,000, and who 
have become 65 and retired. 

(2) Workers who have earned wages 
after December 31, 1936, and who become 
65 before January 1, 1942, when pay- 
ment of monthly benefits begins under 
the law. Or workers who earn wages 
after 1936 but do not otherwise qualify 
before becoming 65. 

(3) Workers who have worked and 
earned wages after December 31, 19% 
and who die either before or after be. 
coming 65. Payments of such benefits 
already have been made to their sur- 
vivors. 

Q. Why are not monthly benefits paid 
before January 1, 1942? 

A. In order that the plan may hk 
established upon sound actuarial, or in- 
surance principles, assuring adequate 
reserves. 

Q. How much do the monthly benefits 
amount to? 

A. They range from $10 to $8 a 
month. 

Q. How is the amount of an individu. 
al’s monthly annuity arrived at? 

A. It is based entirely upon the total 
amount of wages he earns after De 
cember 31, 1936, and before he becomes 
65, figuring not more than $3,000 to any 
one year. This is the way the computa- 
tion is made: 

Suppose the total earnings are up to 
$3,000; then the monthly check is one- 
half of one percent of that sum, namely, 
a $10 annuity on $2,000 of earnings, « 
a $15 annuity on $3,000 of earnings. 

But suppose the total earnings ar 
more than $3,000, then the monthly a- 
nuity is that first $15 plus one-twelfth 
of one per cent of the additional earnings 
up to $42,000. Thus, if the individual's 
total was $45,000, he would receive 
monthly $15 plus $35, or in all $50. 

If the individual’s total earnings a 
more than $45,000, he would be entitled 
to still another monthly addition amount 
ing to one-twenty-fourth of one pf 
cent of all over that sum. Thus, if 
earned $100,000, his monthly che 
would amount to $15 on the first $304 
plus $35 on the next $42,000, plus $22# 
on the next $55,000, making the 
$72.91 per month. The top limit @ 
such benefits, however, is $85. 

Q. Why was this graduated percentag? 
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hod adopted for figuring Old-Age 
° 

A. This method was adopted because 
(1) it provides more liberal benefits to 
lower-paid workers, and (2) it gives 
those now in middle age or beyond a 
better chance to build up satisfactory 
monthly benefits in the comparatively 
short time left to them. 

Q. What’s to prevent a worker after 
§5 from continuing to work and draw 
wages, as well as his monthly check? 

A. The law provides that qualified 
workers must retire from employment 
before monthly payments can begin. 
This is to increase employment chances 
for younger workers. There is nothing, 
however, to prevent such retired work- 
ers from going into exempt employment. 

Q. Do periods of unemployment inter- 
fere with the worker's ultimate right to 
monthly benefits? 

A. No. He can go from employer to 
employer, from state to state, and from 
coast to coast, with periods of unem- 
ployment between each change. Under 
his account number, the record of his 
total earnings in covered employment 
will be kept in Baltimore. 

Q. How much are the lump-sum pay- 
ments mentioned above as another type 
of benefit under the plan? 

A. The lump-sum payments are made 
to workers who earn wages in covered 
employment after December 31, 1936, 
but become 65 before working in five dif- 
ferent years. They consist of 3 and 1-2 
per cent of the total earnings during 
that period, payable on or after the in- 
dividual’s 65th birthday. He need not 
stop work then to receive payment. 

Q. What do death benefits consist of? 
A. Death benefits may be said to fall 
into two classes. (1) Im the case of 
workers who die before becoming 65, 
they amount to 3 and 1-2 per cent of 
his total earnings after 1936, payable to 
his estate or his heirs. (2) In the case 
of workers who die after becoming 65 
and after qualifying for monthly benefits, 
they amount to 3 and 1-2 per cent of 
total earnings less what may have been 
paid to him in monthly benefits. 

Q. Is remuneration in the form of rent, 
food, or shelter deemed to be wages if 
in covered employment? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are officers of corporations consid- 
ered employees within the meaning of 
the Act? 

A. Yes. 

Q What about partners, or owner- 
managers of unincorporated enterprises 
—are they so considered? 

A. No, they are considered employers, 
Whereas in the case of officers of cor- 
porations, the corporation is held to be 
the employer. 


Public Assistance 


Q What is meant by “public assist- 
ance?” 

A. As used in the Act, this means 
Payments in cash to persons in need by 
public agencies. 

Q What persons or groups does the 
Act aid in this manner? 

A. Needy old persons the blind, and 
dependent children. 

Q Does the Federa’ Government give 
Money directly to th. se persons? 
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A. No. The Government simply agrees 
to match, up to certain limits, the sum 
which a cooperating State gives to its 
needy old, blind persons, or dependent 
children. With respect to the first two 
groups, it adds five per cent to the 
amounts, to be used for defraying the 
cost of administration. 

Q. What is the limit to the amount 
which the Government will give a State 
for the needy old? 

A. $15 per person. The Government 
will pay half the State’s grant, up to that 
amount. Nothing in the law, however, 
bars a State from giving more on its 
own account. 

Q. What must a State do to gain this 
Federal assistance? 

A. The State must have a plan for 
such assistance which meets certain 
minimum standards written in the So- 
cial Security Act and is approved by 
the Social Security Board. 

Q. What must the plan provide? 

A. The plan must be (1) state-wide, 
that is, in operation in all counties or 
cities, (2) it must be under the direc- 
tion of a single state agency, (3) it must 
provide that the State itself give funds, 
and not leave the financing to the coun- 
ties or political subdivisions, (4) it must 
provide for appeals to a State agency 
on claims denied by local agencies, (5) 
it must provide methods of administra- 
tion which meet with the approval of the 
Social Security Board, (6) it must pro- 
vide for regular reports to the Board, 
and (7) it must agree to give one-half 
of any sums recovered from the estates 
of Old-Age Assistance recipients to the 
United States (some states permit ap- 
plicants to keep small homes or other 
property until their death.) 

Q. How old must a needy person be 
to be eligible for Old-Age Assistance? 

A. State plans must fix the age re- 
quirement at 65, but in certain States 
where there are Constitutional limita- 
tions the age limit may be 70 years until 
January 1, 1940. 
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Q. What are the minimum residence 
requirements a State may set up? 

A. The Social Security Board cannot 
approve a State plan which bars a needy 
aged person who has lived five of the 
last nine years in the State. 

Q. Must one be a citizen to receive 
Federal-State assistance? 

A. No. The Act makes no distinction 
between citizens and non-citizens, but 
it does not bar States from excluding 
non-citizens. 

Q. How are Federal grants paid? 

A. The State submits a budget showing 
the number of needy aged and the 
amount of funds it proposes to grant. If 
the board approves, a Federal grant is 
certified to the Secretary of the Treasury 
who issues a United: States check. 

Q. Who determines the degree of an 
old person’s need, the amount to be 
given, and the procedure for payment? 

A. The State agencies. 

Q. Where does one apply for relief? 

A. Applicants must file claims with 
State welfare agencies or local offices 
designated to receive them. 

Q. How many states are receiving Fed- 
eral funds for Old-Age Assistance now? 

A. Forty-three. 

Q. How many old persons are being 
aided, and what is the total in Federal, 
State, and local funds they are receiving? 

A. In February, 1937, 1,163,300 needy 
aged received combined funds totaling 
$21,967,400. 

Q. What was the average 
payment to individuals? 

A. $18.90. 

Q. Since Federal funds were available 
for this purpose on February 11, 1936, 
how much has been so expended? 

A. Up to the close of 1936, the Federal 
Government had disbursed to the States 
for Old-Age Assistance about $90,000,- 
000. 

Q. How does the number of needy 
aged now being helped compare with 
the number before the Social Security 
Act? 

A. It is estimated that the 
now is four times as great. 

Q. What about blind persons? 
does the Act aid them? 

A. In general, the Act sets up the same 
type of plan for aid to the blind as it 
does for needy old folk. The States 
must submit plans, meeting similar 
standards for the approval of the Board. 
But no person may receive both aid to 
the blind payments and Old-Age As- 
sistance payments. 

Q. How much will the Federal Gov- 
ernment give to a cooperating State for 
aid to a blind person? 

A. The Federal Government pays half 
of State grants to blind persons up to 
$15 a month. That is, the Government 
will match the first $15 of the state grant, 


monthly 


number 


How 
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and adds five per cent for administra- 
tion costs. 

Q. How many States are receiving So- 
cial Security Funds for aid to the blind? 

A. Twenty-eight. 

Q. How many blind persons are being 
aided? 

A. Last January, 31,400 blind persons 
received $753,300 in combined Federal, 
State, and local funds. 

Q. What was the average payment? 

A. The average monthly payment was 
$24.80. 

Q. Are more blind persons being aided 
in this way today than before the So- 
cial Security Act? 

A. The best estimate is that about two 
and one-half times as many are being 
aided now. 

Q. What about the third public assist- 
ance section of the Act, dealing with de- 
pendent children? What is meant by 
“dependent children?” 

A. By dependent children is meant 
those under 16 whose fathers have died, 
are too ill to work, or are in prison, 
and whose mothers are unable to feed 
and shelter them without outside aid; 
or children whose parents are both dead, 
and whose relatives are unable to sup- 
port them. 

Q. What relatives may receive aid to 
dependent children under the law? 

A. Grandmothers and fathers, uncles 
and aunts, brothers and sisters, step- 
fathers and mothers, or stepbrothers and 
sisters. 
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Q. Why should not the children be 
sent to institutions? 

A. Because it is generally recognized 
that children brought up in the homes 
of those who love them have a better 
chance to become sound and successful 
citizens. 

Q. Does the Federal Government pay 
money directly to mothers or relatives 
for dependent children? 

A. No. The Federal Government 
makes grants to States having plans ap- 
proved by the Social Security Board. 
State and local agencies actually make 
the cash payments. 

Q. What does the Federal Government 
pay in aid to dependent children? 

A. It pays one-third of what a State 
will give, though not more than $6 a 
month for a first child, nor $4 a month 
for each additional child in a family. 

Q. Must a dependent child have lived 
in a State any given time to be eligible 
for aid? 

A. The Act says that only one year of 
residence immediately before applica- 
tion may be required. In the case of a 
child born within one year before ap- 
plication, the mother must have lived in 
the State at least one year. 

Q. How many States are receiving 
Federal funds for dependent children? 

A. Twenty-seven. 

Q. How many dependent children are 
being aided? 

A. Last February, 297,300 received in 
combined funds $3,239,100. 
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Q. What was the average amount per 
family? 

A. The average monthly payment per 
family was $28. 


Unemployment Compensation 


Q What is unemployment compeng. 
tion: 

A. This means regular cash payments 
for a given number of weeks to eligible 


workers who lose their jobs 
Q. Does the Social Security Act set yp 
- —_ 


a national system of unemployment com. 
pensation? 
A. No, the Act makes it possible fo, 


the States to establish unemploymen 
compensation laws of their own 

Q. How does the Act do thi 

A. By imposing a Federal ill tar 
upon all employers of eight or mor 
workers in occupations not exempted 
under the law (the same occupations as 
for Old Age Benefits). 

Q. What is the amount of this payroll 
tax? 

A. The tax is 1 per cent for 19% 
2 per cent for 1937, and 3 per cent for 
1938 and afterward. 

Q. But how can a tax help a State to 
establish unemployment compensation 
systems? 

A. To get this clear in your mind, you 
must know the situation before the Act 
was passed. Many states wanted to set 
up unemployment laws, but hesitated 
because the cost to their employers would 
put them at a disadvantage with com- 
petitors in states having no laws. So, 
in the Social Security Act, the United 
States says in effect: “I'll levy a tax 
upon employers in all States, but I'll 
allow each employer credit against my 
tax, up to nine-tenths of it, for any 
funds he may pay into an unemploy- 
ment fund in his own State. Provided, 
of course, that his State has a law that 
comes up to certain simple standards of 
efficiency, sound management, fair deal- 
ing with employees, etc. What's more, 
just to make things easier, I'll pay out 
of my funds the amount it costs each 
State to administer its system.” 

Q. How has this idea worked? 

A. Very well. Befere the Social Se- 
curity Act became law, only one State— 
Wisconsin—had such a law. Today, 37 
States and the District of Columbia have 
them. And about 18,000,000 employees 
are covered by them. 

Q. Is unemployment compensation—o 
“benefits”, as most of the State laws call 
it—being paid today? 

A. Only in Wisconsin. Payments in 
the other States begin in 1938. This is 
because the Social Security Act requires 
that payments cannot begin until after 
an unemployment compensation fund has 
been established two years. The purpose 
is to permit the States to build up re- 
serve funds on a sound financial basis. 

Q. Who passes upon the State laws, o 
plans, for the United States? 

A. The Social Security Board. (Se 
chart of approved unemployment com- 
pensation plans for the various states 
on pages 18 and 19.) 

Q. Does each State bank, or hold its 
own funds? 

A. No. The Social Security Act fe 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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A Business Man 


Looks at Social Security 


An Interview with Leroy A. Lincoln, President 


of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


By Maurice R. Robinson 


NCLE SAM has gone into the 

Social Security business! And 

in a big way. That is obvious 
to all of us if we read about the new 
Social Security Act. Uncle Sam 
himself is specializing in that type of 
Social Security called old 
age pensions, while at the 
same time he is stimulating 
the States to take action in 
other phases of Social 
Security such as Unemploy- 
ment Compensation, Old 
Age Assistance, Aid to De- 
pendent Children, etc. Life 
insurance companies have, 
for the last half century, 
been supplying individuals 
with plans designed to meet individual 
needs including needs in old age— 
these latter plans being called old age 
annuities. 

When the Government starts to do 
some of the things that bear on the 
activities of private business, you are 
almost certain to hear cries of “Keep 
the Government out of business” and 
“Government competition will destroy 
business initiative.” So, Scholastic 
decided that our readers would prob- 
ably like to know what some of the 
insurance companies think about the 
Social Security Act and what they 
think of Uncle Sam’s adventure into 
the field of old age pensions. 

Accordingly, we went to see a man 
we were sure would have some opin- 
ions on the subject. The man was 
Leroy A. Lincoln, President of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The Metropolitan has about 
43,000,000 insurance policies of one 
kind or another in force. In the Home 
Office of the Company alone there 
are some 15,000 employees. Mr. Lin- 
coln, we felt, should know plenty 
about insurance and should be able 
to answer our questions. And he did. 

We told Mr. Lincoln that our read- 
ers would like to know what the offi- 
cers of the insurance companies 
thought about Social Security Legis- 
lation in general and the Social 
Security Act in particular. We'll let 
him talk for a while: 

“Naturally,” he said, “I can speak 
only for myself and the Metropolitan. 

ving devoted ourselves to urging 
the people of America to attain secur- 
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Leroy A. Lincoln 


ity through individual plans of life 
insurance and other forms of protec- 
tion, it is only natural that we believe 
in security. Consequently, we view 
with friendly eyes some nationwide 
provision for old age retirement. 
“After all,” continued 
Mr. Lincoln, “the Old Age 
feature of the Social Secur- 
ity Legislation accomplishes 
a measure of security which 
will serve as a protection 
in the twilight years. There 
was a time, and, to a large 
extent, it is probably still 
true today, when protection 
for old age existed in the 
individuals’ environments or 
grew quite naturally out of family 
ties and the feeling of family respon- 
sibility. Some _ individuals were 
systematic enough and able to make 
separate provision for their old age. 
Supplementing 
these personal and 
family efforts were 
the activities of the 
charitable and re- 
lief organizations, 
and of local govern- 
ment in its various 
forms. These latter 
approaches were 
partially successful, 
but most people 
dislike very much 
being the object of 
anybody’s_ charity, 
whether it be the 
charity of the fam- 
ily, or the charity 
of the State. Most 


men and women 
want to be inde- 
pendent. The de- 
pression brought 


home the fact that 
the means to do 
this in many cases 
were lacking, and 
where they had 
been available had 
often been used to 
secure those things 
which were of more 
immediate desire. 
Old age seemed far 
away. 

“As a result of 






the lessons learned from this com- 
bination of circumstances, the Federal 
Government came to the conclusion 
that it would be well for the country 
as a whole to do something about old 
age in a more organized way. In other 
words, to copy in a limited way for a 
large group what had been done in a 
smaller way by those who had ‘taken 
thought for the morrow.’ The plan 


based on this precept then—the Old 
Age Pension system of the Social 
Security Act—is the Government’s 


attempt to require those people of the 
United States employed in industry 
to help themselves with the aid of 
their employers to solve to some ex- 
tent their old age security problem: 
through definite and systematic taxes 
on payrolls.” 

“Mr. Lincoln,” we asked, “you seem 
to be quite friendly to the general ob- 
jectives of the Social Security Act. Per- 
haps you would be willing to tell us if 
you have any criticisms of the Act.” 

“Of course,” he replied, “we don’t 
think it is exactly perfect in its pres- 
ent form. But we know that the men 
in Washington who are running this 
plan—the Social Security Board— 
realize this and there will doubtless 
be revisions as it is tested by time 
and experience. The chief concern 
of most students of the problem has 
to do with the piling up of tremendous 
reserves. Many insurance executives 
have given (Concluded on next page) 
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The first annuity check from the life insurance company 
is an occasion for smiles for this fortunate couple. There 
were 1,020,559 such policies in force in 1935. 
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a great deal of thought to that question.” 

“You mean,” we interrupted, “that 
about forty years from now, if the pres- 
ent plan is continued, the Government 
will have piled up in reserve funds (to 
pay off its pension obligations to citizens 
when they reach 65) the tremendous 
sum of forty-seven billion dollars, much 
greater than the present total debt of 
the United States Government?” 


Problem of Reserves 


“Yes,” Mr. Lincoln replied, “that, in 
essence is the problem tc which I have 
referred. Of course, we insurance meri 
have to consider reserves, because as 
private companies we make definite in- 
dividual contracts and have to accumu- 
late funds in order to be able at all 
times to pay every claim, even if we 
should suddenly cease getting any more 
customers. Because we need reserves— 
in insurance companies—it seems incon- 
sistent for us to question the need for 
the Government to set up the enormous 
reserve its plan calls for, and it is, there- 
fore, necessary to understand the dif- 
ferences between a private company and 
a Federal Government plan. 

“What are those differences? Well, 
for example, when definite old age bene- 
fit contracts are effected singly by a life 
insurance company with individuals or 
relatively small groups of individuals, 
each individual is required to pay his 
share of the cost in advance to the com- 
pany since it cannot assume that the 
cost can be subsequently collected from 
other individuals. This automatically 
produces an accumulation of funds or re- 
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serves which the company must hold in 
order to meet its obligations to the indi- 
viduals as they fall due later on. Inci- 
dentally, these funds earn interest which 
decreases the amount the individuals 
would otherwise be required to pay. If, 
however, the Government by compulsion 
can tax the earnings of all the people 
or classes thereof, the question naturally 
arises as to whether, and to what extent, 
each generation will or should provide 
in the final analysis through taxation or 
otherwise for the surviving aged of pre- 
vious generations. The question is still 
present even when only a portion of the 
population is compulsorily covered on a 
reserve basis and the funds invested in 
Government bonds, since the interest on 
such bonds will be a tax charge against 
the income of succeeding generations. 

“The main difference then is that the 
Government plan is compulsory. Uncle 
Sam will always have customers. He 
simply orders them to be customers. But 
an insurance company cannot compel 
persons to be customers—it can only ask 
them. Sound business practice, there- 
fore, will not permit the private com- 
pany to depend on payments by future 
insured persons to pay the pensions of 
the present contributors when they re- 
tire. When the Government can depend 
on having all eligibles, both present and 
future, as contributors, the question 
raised is whether or not, to a certain 
degree, ‘compulsion takes the place of 
reserves’. 


Group Insurance 


“There are other considerations. For 
instance, the effect of the tremendous 
reserve in the form of debt will raise 
new problems in the field of taxation, as 
well as others affecting our whole eco- 
nomic structure. But that gets us into 
the field of technical economics and high 
finance.” 


We had numerous other questions to 
ask Mr. Lincoln, but time was flying, 
and we knew, anyhow, that we had 
made more notes than space would per- 
mit us to use. But there was one more 
question we knew our readers would 
like answered. “Mr. Lincoln, there are 
thousands of fathers and older brothers 
and sisters of our readers who work for 
business concerns having joint contribu- 
tory insurance and pension plans. What 
do you think will be the effect of this 
new legislation on these present group 
insurance plans?” 

“All indications to date,” he assured 
us, “point to a continuation of existing 
plans either in their entirety or in some 
proper measure with appropriate revi- 
sions.” 

“One last question, Mr. Lincoln,” we 
said, hat in hand. “What effect do you 
think the Social Security Act will have 
on your business?” 


Stimulates Thrift 


“That’s easy,” he said. “We anticipate 
that the Act will have no adverse effect 
on the thrift habits of individuals but 
will rather stimulate them. Savings 
banks, life insurance companies, and 
similar institutions will continue to pro- 
vide the individual with a way to make 
provision beyond the minimum of public 
plans and more adequate and more 
appropriate to his own personal desires.” 

The interview was over. “I am glad 
to have had this talk with you and 
through you with so many of the stu- 
dents of the high schools of the country,” 
said the President as we rose to go. “We 





have talked about a pretty technical 
subject, yet, from what you tell me, 
many of your readers will really be in- 
terested in a problem which is challeng- 
ing and stimulating, and which cannot 
help but affect each one of them directly 
or indirectly in the long run.” 
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PURPOSE 


CHOLASTIC here offers a round- 
ed treatment of the past, 
present, and future of social 

security in America. The purposes of 
this issue are three: 

1. To enable each pupil to under- 
stand, if not to accept, the philosophy 
or ethical principles, as well as the 
economic necessity, behind state aid 
to the aged, the needy, and the un- 
employed. 

2. To help pupils to learn how the 
act affects them, directly and indi- 
rectly, collectively and personally. 

3. To assist advanced pupils to learn 
how our security system may be 
strengthened and improved. 


ASSIGNMENT 


IHE suggestions which follow are 

designed to support the purposes 
mentioned above and to measure the 
extent to which they are realized. 


Minimum 


Choose or compose a metto which you 
feel would be appropriate for the social 
security board. 

Select a quotation from literature 
which expresses the sentiment of the 
Social Security Act. If your library is 
not equipped with a book of quotations, 
you may find an appropriate selection in 
Shakespeare, the English poets, Emer- 
son, or the Bible. 

List the members of your family who 
are directly affected by the Social Se- 
curity Act. Some of them will have a 
card bearing their account number. This 
number is the key to the record of their 
rights under the law. If it is lost, they 
may lose their rights. Therefore, they 
should see that a duplicate record of this 
number is filed where it is safe from loss 
by fire, storm, flood, or theft. In the 
event of death, the account number 
should be known to other members of 
the family. Learn whether these precau- 
tions have been taken. 

Learn the address of the agency which 
administers unemployment compensation 
in your state, if your state has such a 
law. Learn the address of the nearest 
office of the Social Security Board. File 


these addresses with the account num- 
ber. 


Medium 


Compose a statement of not more than 
one hundred words which you feel ex- 
presses the essence of the philosophy of 
social security. 

Aside from the ethical reasons, make 
a list of the money reasons why a sys- 
tem of social security is needed. Your 
reasons may be divided into three 
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Classroom Program 


For This Issue 


groups: first, the savings or benefits that 
come to the average individual under 
the protection of the act; second, the 
savings to the community; and third, 
the savings to the nation as a whole. 
Mr. Gorman’s article, page five, and Mr. 
Latham’s article in the January 30th is- 
sue will help you. 

If a member of your family is covered 
by the act, estimate what benefit will be 
paid in event of his death at the end 
of each successive year until the retire- 


TEACHER WINS POSTER PRIZE 


Prize winning poster by Lester H. Kohs, art instructor 


of James Monroe H. 8., 


ment age. Estimate what will be the 
monthly income at the age of retirement, 
according to the present earnings. Esti- 
mate what-unemployment benefit will be 
paid, if your state provides such a bene- 
fit. Most of the necessary information 
may be obtained from the Primer on So- 
cial Security, page 12. (Also from the 
charts showing unemployment legisla- 
tion enacted by the various states, pages 
18 and 19.) 

Learn what laws have been passed in 
your state to take advantage of the fed- 
eral benefits provided by the act. Obtain 
copies of these laws and prepare a primer 
explaining their provisions. 

Compose a set of specific proposals for 
amending the security act according to 
the principles set forth in Mr. Epstein’s 
article. 





New York City, in the Bill of 

Rights Poster Contest sponsored by the American Civil 

Liberties Union on the occasion of the 150th anniversary 
of the drafting of the Constitution. 





ACTIVITIES 


HE following suggestions may be 
valuable both to English and to 
Social Studies classes. 


Vocabulary 


Let the pupils cite specific examples 
of the following terms. After four 
examples have been named, let them 
frame a general definition’ for the 
term. 


insurance pension 
delinquency security 
dependency reserves 
annuity subsidy 


account number death benefit 


progresisve taxation 
workmen’s compensation 
vocational re-training 
purchasing power 
government competition 
technological unemployment 
unemployment compensation 


Composition 


Let pupils write a story 
of the working experiences 
of their families, the jobs 
held, the money earned, the 
money saved, the effects of 
sickness or disaster, union 
experiences, and their fu- 
ture prospects. 

For a shorter assignment 
of more immediate events, 
let pupils tell what their 
families did between the 
years 1929 to 1933 to make 
a living, and what their 
experience has been since 
1933. 


Excursions 


Pupils interested in social 
security will enjoy a visit to 
the local charitable homes 
for the aged (p. 9**), char- 
ity clinics at the hospitals 
and free wards, employ- 
ment offices, and the offices 
of public health officials and 
U. S. Children’s Bureau. 

Future accountants and _ book- 
keepers will be interested in seeing 
the records that employers keep for 
the Social Security Board, if some 
business man will show them. 

With death benefits in mind, it may 
be a good idea for some to visit their 
funeral parlor to learn the cost of 
burial, including the plot and stone. 

This is a subject from which people 
ordinarily shrink but the costs of 
burial may have a tragic effect upon 
survivors of limited means. 

If possible, the class should take 
advantage of any chance to see mod- 
ern record machines at work. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Group Projects 


The following ideas may appeal to 
an enterprising group of advanced 
pupils: 

Survey your community to learn what 
needy persons may benefit by the Social 
Security Act and, if necessary, help them 
to take advantage of the law’s provi- 
sions. 

Outline and execute a program for 
improving and strengthening the system 
of social security in your state and in 
the nation. Set up a permanent com- 
mittee to study and watch over the se- 
curity system. If you like, your com- 
mittee may affiliate with the American 
Association for Social Security. (Page 
21.) 


Thought Questions 


During the election campaign, the 
charge was made that the Social Security 
Act was subjecting the American people 
to “regimentation.” (Page 17). How 
true was this charge? 

Why does the law on unemployment 
compensation allow the worker to refuse 
to take a job which is open as the result 
of a strike? (p. 26). 

How did the Townsend plan speed the 
p ge of the social security act? (p. 
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31). 

Critics of the U.S.S.R. have said that 
its present policy is to pay people “ac- 
cording to their work” but that as soon 
as they produce enough necessities to go 
around they will distribute them “accord- 
ing to need.” To what extent are these 
principles reflected in the Social Security 
Act? 

Considering that the national debt is 
a little more than 30 billion dollars, what 
could happen when the Treasury, as a 
result of the Social Security Act, acquires 
a reserve of 47 billion dollars, consider- 
ing that our total national wealth, both 
public and private, was estimated in 1932 
as 247 billion dollars? (P. 21). 

How is the cost of social security, ac- 
cording to the criticism of Mr. Epstein, 
passed on to the consumer? 

Why does Mr. Macdonald say that 
increased purchasing power (p. 11) will 
increase our general prosperity? 

How is it possible for purchasing power 
to be increased, as Mr. Macdonald be- 
lieves, if, as Mr. Epstein contends, the 
cost of social security is levied principal- 
ly against people with small incomes? 

If the President’s plan to reform the 
judiciary fails of passage, what are the 
chances of a constitutional amendment 
being passed? How may that failure af- 
fect the future of social security? (p. 
10.) 

What policy among those listed on 
page 26 would you recommend for the 
future of W.P.A. or P.W.A. in keeping 
with the principles of social security? 

In a period of high prices, what hap- 
pens to the person who is dependent 
upon a pension, unemployment compen- 
sation, or other fixed income? 

Why will high taxes on large incomes, 
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(p. 26.) 

Is it possible for workers, through 
collective bargaining, to set up a system 
of social security without relying on the 
government? (pp. 7, 9.) 


Debate 


Dramatize a situation for the class 
in which a solicitor for a private 
charity of good reputation, such as 
the Red Cross, asks for a donation 
from a person who believes all socigl 
aid to the distressed should be a gov- 
ernment function. Let the pupils 
marshal the arguments on both sides 
of the issue, answering each other as 
far as possible, point for point. They 
may decide at the end whether or not 
the solicitor gets a donation. The 
issue in this debate is stated above in 
italics. Note the adjective social, as 
opposed to individual deeds of charity. 

About twenty per cent of the pub- 
lic, according to the Fortune survey, 
are opposed to the entire philosophy 
expressed in the social security act, 
Accepting the statement of Congress- 
man David Lewis (p. 27), “Society 
owes a man a chance to make a liv- 
ing,” as the basic issue, let some of 
the skeptics thrash this out with the 
believers. 


Information Quiz 


What classes are outside the protec- 
tion of our social security system at the 
present time? (p. 12) Farmers, profes- 
sionals, government employees, domes- 
tics. 

How many people are covered by the 
Social Security Act? (p. 17) 26 million. 

What weekly income for an urban 
family is generally considered the mini- 
mum for decent standards? (p. 5) $35 
a week. 

What is the average maximum unem- 
ployment benefit payable under the va- 
rious State unemployment compensation 
laws? (p. 26) $15. 

Are the citizens of Puerto Rico covered 
by our social security system? No. 

After wages dropped from the 55 bil- 
lion dollar level in 1929 to the 33 billion 
dollar level in 1932, how much did the 
federal government spend on relief that 
year? Nothing. 

Do the present group of unemployed 
benefit from the Social Security Act? (p. 
21) No. 

Will the Social Security Act provide 
benefits to young people looking for 
work who have not yet obtained their 
first job? No. 


Research 


Assign the class to find what might 
be made the maximum income for 
each family under our social security 
system. This problem goes back to 
the article in our January 30th issue, 
pages 18 and 19. Since our total na- 
tional income can be no greater than 
our total productive capacity, pupils 
must learn what that productive 
capacity is, and how it may be divided 
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‘among the nation’s families. The 
problem is to decide what is the most 
that can be paid in benefits, annuities, 
and wages without discouraging en- 
terprise through excessive taxes on 
the well-to-do. The solution must 
be theoretical, of course, but it makes 
an interesting exercise. It involves 
the differences in income which should 
be allowed on the basis of need, in the 
case of a widow with ten children; 
public service, in the case of a man 
like Congressman Lewis; responsibil- 
ity, in the case of the traffic manager 
of a railroad; popularity, in the case 
of Shirley Temple; or genius, in the 
case of Toscanini or Einstein. It also 
involves the simpler factors of years 
of service, good habits, fidelity to 
duty, and the perilous character of 
the work done. This project can be 
the basis of a lively discussion in the 
class. 

Any program for influencing legisla- 
tion requires a leader who has a detailed 
knowledge of the subject in question as 
well as a thorough understanding of the 
curious ways of politics. Second, it re- 
quires followers who can pledge that 
leader their complete support and assis- 
tance and who know well enough what 
they want that there is no possibility 
for them to be misled. 

The technique of influencing legisla- 
tion consists of buttonholing public offi- 
cials and political leaders, impressing 
them with the logic of your case as well 
as with your political strength, and ex- 
acting promises of unqualified support. 


(The Anti-Saloon League formerly had | 


the practice of asking legislators, “Are 
you with us or against us?”) 

The important business of winning 
public support includes the publishing 
of articles or letiers stating your case, 
sending speakers to club meetings and 
luncheons, conducting mass meetings, 
and otherwise conducting a continuous 
barrage of publicity. It does not hurt a 
legislator to know that his actions will 
receive extensive publicity or to receive 
petitions and letters voicing the public 
will. 


Parallels 


Let the class list the arguments ad- 
vanced against workmen’s compen- 
sation (p. 9*) and compare them with 
the recent arguments against social 
security. In this connection note that 
in 1931 Frances Perkins said: 

“Compulsory insurance against indus- 
trial unemployment has proved to be 





sound in principle in England... . It is | 


the base of the tremendous improvement 
in health, standards of living, and the 
morale of the English working people.” 
Nevertheless, people continue to 
charge that relief creates a “dole 
canker,” destroys the will to work. 


Motivation 


No teacher wishes to dampen 
youth’s confidence or enthusiasm. 
Still, it is foolhardy for pupils who 
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are indifferent to social security to 


ignore the statement of insurance 
companies that for every 100 young 
men who start life, 36 die before they 
are 65, and of the others, only one 
will be wealthy, four will be well-to- 
do, five will be poor, and the remain- 
ing 54 will be dependents.. These 
figures should inspire a serious in- 
terest in social security. 


SCHOOL FILMS 


With school budget-making almost 
universal throughout the United States 
in April, now is the opportune time to 
make requests for the establishment of a 
visual education program. This involves 
provision for a projector, 16 or 35mm., 
silent or sound; a screen, portable or 
permanent; and arrangement for an ade- 
quate supply of films. 

Equipment may be provided either by 
direct purchase by a single board of 
education or by two or more cooperating 
boards; by individual schools from 
school-activity funds; by Parent-Teacher 
Associations or similarly interested com- 
munity organizations; by a senior class 
as a gift; or by some generous alumni 
members. It may be leased on a contract 
purchase or on a yearly service plan. 

> . 7 * * 

As to films, Edwin C. Hill, news com- 
mentator, has made an interesting 16mm., 
1-reel picture, depicting in graphic fash- 
ion the Roosevelt Family Tree, from its 
earliest American rooting to the present 
day. There is also available now a film 


record of the second inauguration 
(16mm., sound). (Walter O. Gutlohn.) 
> - > > > 


It should prove interesting to run a 
series of old Shakespeare films, followed 
by a sponsored showing of last year's 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” and a 
school matinee of this year’s “Romeo and 
Juliet.” Both subject matter and tech- 
nique would provide valuable material 
for class study. 

There are available for such a series, 
“As You Like It,” in three reels of si- 
lent 35mm. “Julius Caesar”, a twenty- 
year-old, million-dollar Italian produc- 
tion in three reels of 16mm. silent film, 
and “King Richard the Third” in five 
reels. 

Others of former days are “Merchant 
of Venice”, a single-reel 16 or 35mm. 
silent film, depicting only the highlights 
of the comedy, “Othello”, a six-reel, 
German made production, featuring Emil 
Jannings, in 16mm. or 35mm. silent 
“Romeo and Juliet” in a silent two-reel, 
35mm. version, “Taming of the Shrew” 
in 16mm., two-reel silent film, and 
“Twelfth Night”, a single-reel silent, 
16mm. version of the romance 

* o > > > 

For safety drives, a showing of High- 
way Mania (Gutlohn) is recommended. 
The same distributor has an interesting 
film on History of Aviation and another 
called Milk Parade, a glimpse of modern 
dairying. 

SaraH McLean MULLEN. 

Further information about any of the 


above films may be obtained by writing 
School Films Editor of Scholastic 





Educational Films on: 


| 

| 

Astronomy 

Music Appreciation 

Microscopic Studies 

Studies in Biology 

| Arts and Architecture 
Physical Science 
World and Its People 


(3 reels) (3 reels) 








RENTAL RANGE WITHIN REACH 
| OF EVERY SCHOOL 


16 mm. sound pictures 
The 
LATEST | 
| in 
| VISUAL AID 


AND MANY 


SPECIAL SUBJECTS 
“Evolution” “History of Aviation” “Earthquakes” “Highway Mania” 


For the first time in 16mm. sound 


“HARMONY LANE” 


The life story of Stephen Foster 


Write Dept. S. for catalogs listing 500 subjects 
(Available on rental or purchase basis! 


WALTER 0. GUTLOHN, Inc. 35 w. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Entertainment 
“The Last of the Mohicans” 
“Black Beauty” 
“Little Men” 
“Jane Eyre” 
“The Healer” 
“Keeper of the Bees” 
“The Hoosier Schoolmaster” 
OTHERS 


(2 reels) (2 reels) 
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‘4 | NHE production of this issue of 
Scholastic is a pretty example of 
the collectivist nature of modern 

society which calls for a system of col- 

lective security. If credit were to go to 
one individual, it would go to Arthur 

Gorman, assistant editor directing this 

number, who has plunged through a 

whole shelf of social security books since 

he was assigned last summer to prepare 
this special issue 
° 


All of our special issues were sched- 
uled last summer to give their respective 
editors plenty of time for their thor- 
ough preparation. Meanwhile, the entire 
staff is alert to materials or ideas which 
pertain to the select topics. The result 
is that, in addition to the individual 
efforts of one editor, each special issue 
is served by the collective talents of the 
people Mr. Gorman lunches with, not 
to mention the librarians, messengers, 
stenographers and the cleaning-woman. 


Credit for the collective enterprise also 
reaches outside our immediate staff. The 
entire Informational Service of the Social 
Security Board of the United States 
Government provided much of the mate- 
rial in this issue according to our direc- 
tions and at our request. 


While officials of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company and the So- 
cial Security Board respectively state 
the position of business and the gov- 
ernment, our Managing Editor, Mr. 
Gould, called upon an old school-mate 
from the University of Pittsburgh, 
Abraham Epstein, to discuss the Social 
Security Act as a taxpayer, an expert, 
and a consumer. For more than fifteen 
years Mr. Epstein had been accumu- 
lating a great reservoir of social se- 
curity knowledge which has had no 
small share in irrigating our native 
deserts of breadlines, charity clinics, 
and poor farms. 


Our publication of an adverse criticism 
of the Act by Mr. Epstein may appear 
to be an ungrateful return for the gen- 
erous and painstaking cooperation of the 
Social Security Board. Fortunately, our 
democratic government, unlike some you 
could name, is one that welcomes criti- 
cism, especially when it comes from ex- 
perts. The probability is that it will be 
many years before Congress decides that 
the Social Security Act needs no im- 
provements. 

Tue Eprtors 
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John Dewey Society Summons 


Teachers to Act Against Fascism 


MERICA’S _ 1,000,000 public 
school teachers are called upon 
to preserve traditional Ameri- 
can liberties against encroachment of 
Fascism in the United States, in a 
report by the John Dewey Society for 
the Study of Education and Culture. 

The report was edited under the 
chairmanship of Dr. William Heard 
Kilpatrick. 

Industrial democracy, the report as- 
serted, inevitably will result in at- 
tainment of “the American dream.” 
When business is run with regard for 
the economic and cultural needs, in- 
stead of merely for private gain, artifi- 
cial scarcity will cease to prevail, and 
the standard of living will become im- 
measurably higher, the study main- 
tained. Furthermore, it held, industry 
will no longer be “a kind of autocracy 
or petty tyranny in which every one 
is supposed to act in subservient 
fashion toward his superiors,” it will 
be a “cooperative venture.” 


Fascism on the March 


Holding that “classroom methods, 
teacher attitudes, community activi- 
ties, school administration and teacher 
organizations can play a part in the 
struggle to advance the democratic 
ideal in defiance of any threat of 
Fascism,” the report declared: “But 
there can be no certainty of victory. 
We remember that fifteen years ago 
there was only one Fascist govern- 
ment, while today there are ten or 
more. Moreover, Fascist movements 
have increased in vigor in France, 
Belgium, Poland, Roumania, Jugo- 
Slavia, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
and even in England during the last 
decade. Is it in the stars that we alone 
shall escape? The teacher must be 
deeply and passionately concerned 
with this great historic choice. 

“History indicates that usually in 
the past when rulers felt their power 
and privilege slipping away, they 
attempted by violence to stop the 
process (whether it had been slow or 
swift) and to reestablish their ruler- 
ship. 

“If there be any teachers who chose 
their profession because they imagined 
that in it they might stand securely 
aside from the turmoil of battle for 
power, they will probably find the next 
decade or several decades very dis- 
maying. A free education is incom- 
patible with Fascism. Education is 
likely to be one of the great battle- 
grounds upon which is waged an in- 
tense and desperate struggle for 
power.” 





Should the battle for industria} 
democracy against Fascism be suc. 
cessful, a new era will begin for edy- 
cation, the report predicted. Every 
social institution, every human rela- 
tionship will become an educative 
force, it declared. 

Washington, Adams, Franklin, Jef- 
ferson, and Madison, the educators 
declared, recognized clearly the role 
that education could play in bringing 
about a more democratic society, and 
urged the extension of educational 
facilities to all for just that reason, 
Jefferson, in fact, went so far as to 
suggest that Federal aid be granted to 
education, the study reported, con- 
trasting his attitude with “the attitude 
of the current Liberty Leaguers and 
the other so-called Jeffersonians who 
oppose such national support.” 

Despite the recognition on the part 
of the Founding Fathers of the social 
role that education could play, ac- 
tually the schools have worked sole- 
ly to maintain the status quo, the edu- 
cators reported. It cited numerous 
reasons for this: pressure from out- 
side interests, lack of democracy in 
the administration of the schools, the 
preoccupation of the schools with the 
3 r’s, the incomplete social education 
of the school teachers. 


No Pipe Dream 


One of the most important reasons, 
however, is the fact that in the past 
the progress of America toward at- 
tainment of “the American dream” 
has been so easy, so unhampered, said 
the study. It was relatively unneces- 
sary for the schools to exert any effort 
in this direction, and so they failed to 
do so. 

This condition has changed, the re- 
port maintains. “Today,” it states, 
“contradictory trends promise, on the 
one hand, tremendous advance toward 
the realization of the American dream 
and threaten, on the other hand, the 
long-time suppression of that dream. 
We stand almost on the threshold of 
plenty, but we experiment with the 
enforcement of artificial scarcity. We 
are educating more citizens than ever 
before for participation in democratic 
processes of control, but there are in- 
fluential forces ready to abandon even 
political democracy in order to pre- 
vent the extension of democracy into 
finance and industry. Americans, when 
they look at some of the totalitarian 
states, prize highly the greater free- 
dom of this country, but in spite of 
this, violations of civil liberties and 
assaults upon educational freedom 
seem to be increasing.” 
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By Louis Resnick 


Director of the Informational Service, Social Security Board, Washington, D. C. 


HE establishment of the Social 

Security program in America 

during the past year made nec- 
essary a campaign of public informa- 
tion and education—outside of schools 
—which in the opinion of many ex- 
perts on the subject was the biggest 
and most difficult job of this kind con- 
fronting the nation since the World 
War. The problem was to explain to 
125,000,000 people what Social Se- 
curity is, why it is needed, how it will 
affect them, what they will have to 
pay for it, what they will get in the 
way of benefits, what their rights and 
obligations are under this Act. 

One part of this job was to explain 
to 26,000,000 industrial workers 
throughout America exactly what the 
Old-Age Benefits part of the Social 
Security program is. It was necessary 
to do this in order to get these men 
and women to sign applications for 
Social Security accounts and provide 
the few simple facts needed to enable 
Uncle Sam to set up a separate wage 
record for each of the 26,000,000. 

This problem of public education 
was all the more difficult because it 
had to be conducted within a period 
of six weeks. 

How the Social Security Board met 
this problem will be of particular 
interest to students with journalistic 
aspirations. It is a dramatic illustra- 
tion of what can be accomplished 
through the use of existing channels 
of public information in a democracy. 

The Social Security Board used 
four principal medias for this purpose, 
namely, the press, motion pictures, 
radio, and printer’s ink (posters and 
leaflets). The whole undertaking was 
a remarkable demonstration of co- 
operation between two big Govern- 
ment departments—the Social Se- 
curity Board and the Post Office, 
which conducted the registration of 
26,000,000 workers, and between Gov- 
ernment and private enterprise. 

The Social Security Board was es- 
tablished in August, 1935, but its In- 
formational Service was not created 
until January 1 of last year. Imme- 
diately thereafter the country began 
to read, hear and see a great deal 
about Social Security. It was, how- 
ever, in the latter part of November 
and the first two weeks in December 
that the real intensive campaign was 
under way. During these few weeks 
the Board distributed more than 
30,000,000 leaflets explaining Old- 
Age Benefits; it posted some 3,000,000 
posters on the same subject; it pro- 
duced and distributed three newsreel 
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motion pictures explaining this part 
of the Act, which were shown in more 
than 8,000 theatres to audiences ag- 
gregating 100,000,000 men, women and 
children. It was on the air for a 
total of sixty hours of broadcasting 
during that period—most of these on 
coast-to-coast networks. In addition, 
it produced and distributed 225 elec- 
trical transcriptions which explained 

















One of the individual account cards 
Old-Age Benefits to the radio audi- 
ences in practically every town and 
village in the country. It furnished to 
newspapers throughout the country 
news stories, special articles, and 
questions and answers. In this it was 
greatly helped by the three big news 
agencies, the Associated Press, the 
United Press, and the International 
News Service, and by other syndi- 
cates. 

The subways, street cars, and ele- 
vated trains in New York, mail trucks 
throughout the country, chain grocery 
store show windows, and the lobbies 
of post offices and public buildings 
throughout America displayed posters 
inviting the 26,000,000 workers to 
“join the march to Old-Age Security.” 

What was the net result of this 
literal flooding of the land and the 
air above it with Social Security in- 
formation? 

The result was that 26,000,000 men 
and women did actually make written 
application for Social Security ac- 
counts; they did “sign on the dotted 
line” the request that Uncle Sam set 
up wage records for them, and they 
provided the names of their parents, 
their addresses, ages, place of em- 
ployment, and place of birth. 

As this issue of Scholastic goes to 
press the Social Security Board an- 
nounces that it has “punched the 25th 
millionth wage record card”—the first 
step in the setting up of a wage 
record for a particular individual in 
the world’s largest bookkeeping op- 
eration. This job is handled in the 
Baltimore, Maryland, office of the So- 
cial Security Board by mechanical ac- 
counting machines which are almost 





human in their ability to work with 
facts and figures. 

At the same time that 26,000,000 
workers were making application for 
Social Security accounts, the employ- 
ers of these workers—some 2,500,000 
individuals and concerns—were also 
making applications. 

A few facts stand out as respon- 
sible for this extraordinary accom- 
plishment in public information. They 
are, first, that the Board’s work is 
done by men and women chosen un- 
der Civil Service regulations for 
their ability and skill rather than be- 
cause of their political affiliations; 
second, that the Board had the vision 
to utilize on a scale never before at- 
tempted, except during the World 
War, the avenues of communication 
provided by 10,000 newspapers, 18,000 
threatres, 600 radio stations, and 45,000 
Post Offices; third, that a fortunate by- 
product of the injection of Social Se- 
curity into the Presidential campaign 
was the dramatization of this subject. 

Speeches by politicians who tried to 
frighten audiences by dangling before 
them metal chains and metal tags which 
they said the Social Security Board 
would hang around the necks of 
American workers, and the stuffing 
of payroll envelopes with anti-social 
security propaganda frightened some 
workers and confused others about 
Social Security. But they also put 
Social Security on the front page of 
every American newspaper and kept 
it there for weeks; they made Social 
Security “hot news” and gave it 
special value in motion picture thea- 
tres and radio audiences. 

In telling its story to the foreign 
language population, the Social Se- 
curity Board used their own languages 
—that is, it sent articles to every 
foreign language paper in America— 
1,000 of them—in twenty different for- 
eign languages from Chinese to Yid- 
dish, German, and Italian. It talked 
to these same foreign language groups 
in radio programs; it told the story 
to workers through their labor union 
journals and to business men through 
their business papers. 

The problem of keeping America 
informed about Social Security, of 
explaining to workers and their em- 
ployers now the greater intricacies of 
the Social Security program and of 
the rules and regulations bound up 
with it—that campaign is still going 
on and will continue for many years. 
It is a program that affects practically 
everybody in the country either as a 
taxpayer or as a possible beneficiary. 
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Teh Rte 


HE meaning of the Social Se- 
} curity Act stands out best by an- 
alyzing what is involved in each 
of the ten insurance and welfare pro- 
grams embodied in the Social Se- 
curity Act. We can understand the 
Act better when these ten programs 
are grouped according to their main 
purpose. The three basic divisions 
are: (a) The federal grants-in-aid 
for state welfare programs; (b) the 
national contributory old age insur- 
ance plan; and (c) the tax-credit 
device for the encouragement of state 
unemployment insurance laws. 


The Grants-in-Aid Program 


Of the ten programs, eight deal 
with grants-in-aid to states: 
(1) The Federal Government 


What Price Social Security? 


By Abraham Epstein 


principle in American legislation, as 
they have been applied with great 
success in many fields from the early 
days of the Republic. Since the pas- 
sage of the Social Security Act, many 
states have already taken advantage 
of these grants by enacting new laws 
or by liberalizing previous statutes. 
The inadequacy of the amounts al- 
lowed and the other deficiencies of 
these programs, while deplorable, 
present no fundamental Handicaps. 
The defects will be remedied in time. 
Grants-in-aid are rooted in Ameri- 
can tradition and are also considered 
definitely constitutional. The only 
dangers to guard against in these 
programs are political manipulations 
in the different states. 





cooperates with the states in ex- 
tending old age assistance to 
needy men and women over 65 
years of age. The state grants are 
matched by the Federal Govern- 
ment up to a federal maximum 
of $15 per month per person. 

(2) States are aided in pro- 
viding for their needy dependent 
children under 16 years of age by 
grants of one-third of the total 
expended for this purpose, limited 
to $18 monthly for a single child 
and $12 for each additional child. 
The Federal maximum is $6 a 
month (see page 14). 

(3) The Federal Government 
helps the states with one-half of 
the grants to the needy blind, not 
to exceed $30 monthly to any in- 
dividual. 

(4) Federal funds are appro- 
priated to states for the purpose 
of: (a) extending and improving 











making the insurance compulsory 
upon large classes of workers who, by 
paying small contributions through 
their employers, eliminate the ex. 
pense of maintaining an army of jn. 
surance solicitors. The cost to the 
individual worker is further reduced 
by placing only a portion of it on the 
insured themselves, with the rest 
distributed among other sectors of 
the population. Industry bears one 
share, while another part is borne 
by the Government out of moneys 
raised through progressive taxation, 
such as taxes on high incomes, large 
inheritances, gifts and the like. Thus, 
unlike private insurance, which re- 
quires each individual to bear the 
full cost of the risk, social insurance 
places a large portion of the cost 
upon those in the community who 
can best afford to shoulder it. 
Indeed, in social insurance the 
emphasis is not on making the 
people who bear the risk pay the 
contributions, but on providing 
protection for those who need it 
most. Since the evils arising 
from our social organization are 
the responsibility of all, it is fair 
and just to ask every element in 
the community to share in the 
alleviation of these ills. Such a 
plan not only assures protection 
to the wage-earners but also 
makes possible a better economic 
balance by increasing the pur- 
chasing power of the masses, 
which in turn raises industrial 
production. The chief aim of so- 
cial insurance, therefore, is to 
provide self-respecting _protec- 
tion to workers against the risks 
of accidents, old age dependency, 








local maternal and child health 
programs; (b) improving the 
state services for locating crippled 
children and providing them with 
medical services; (c) extending pro- 
tection and care for homeless, de- 
pendent and neglected children and 
preventing delinquency; (d) assisting 
state plans for vocational rehabilita- 
tion of the physically disabled; (e) 
states and localities are also given 
$8,000,000 a year to improve public 
health services, including the training 
of personnel. 

Since the above provisions are all 
essential and sound, they are all to 
the social good. Grants-in-aid to 
states afford the only practicable 
means of providing for present des- 
titution because many states are un- 
able alone to cope with these prob- 
lems. Moreover, they involve no new 
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Cecil Jensen in The Brooklyn Citizen 


Will the Mattress Be Soft Enough? 


What Social Insurance Is 


Although the two major provisions 
of the Social Security Act—the old 
age and unemployment insurance 
features—hew a new line in Ameri- 
can legislation, the theory underlying 
them is not new. Social insurance has 
been applied successfully in over 
sixty nations covering practically all 
civilized countries—republics, mon- 
archies, capitalist, communist, and 
fascist states. It has been suc- 
cessful because it is the best modern 
social device to overcome the chief 
obstacles to individual insurance pro- 
tection against the modern risks. So- 
cial insurance seeks to reduce the ex- 
cessive costs of private insurance by 





unemployment, sickness and 
other social and industrial causes 
over which they have no con- 
trol, and to enhance greater social 
security for the nation as a whole. 


No Protection for Aged 


The problems raised by the insur- 
ance provisions in the Social Security 
Act are due to the fact that they fail 
to meet both of these two basic ob- 
jectives. The Act does not provide 
protection for individual workers in 
old age because: 

(1) Since the average monthly an- 
nuity which most workers will be 
able to receive under the present Act 
during the next twenty years will be 
less than $30 monthly maximum now 
permitted under most state non-con- 
tributory pension systems, the pres 
ent program cannot possibly meet 
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the needs of the aged for almost a 
generation to come. An _ insured 
worker must earn $100 per month 
yninterruptedly for twenty years to 
get a pension of $32.50 a month. With 
sickness, strikes and unemployment 
cutting into this period, most workers 
will have to wait twenty-five or 
thirty years for such pensions. Few 
men or women working today will 
live to receive the maximum pension 
of $85 monthly which will go only to 
those who have earned $3,000 every 
single year for 43 years. 

The old age insurance system can- 
not, therefore, meet the problem of 
old age dependency for the next 
generation even if the value of money 
remains stable. During this period 
the needy insured will be obliged to 
seek additional help from the non- 
contributory pensions. This not only 
necessitates two duplicating systems 
to cater to the same person, but ren- 
ders meaningless the present require- 
ment that a man must retire from 
work to receive an annuity. Few will 
surrender jobs for such sums. 

(2) Far from enhancing national 
security, the present system may ag- 
gravate our existing insecurity. Our 
old age insurance system does not 
distribute the cost of old age depend- 
ency upon all elements of society, as 
is done in Great Britain. By levying 
taxes on payrolls it places the burden 
entirely upon the wage-earners and 
consumers of the nation, relieving 
the wealthy from their share of the 
social burden of old age dependency 
which, through the poor laws, they 
have helped to carry for over 300 
years. The heavy taxes on workers’ 
wages and employers’ payrolls— 
which will be passed on to workers 
as consumers in the form of increased 
prices—can only tend to reduce 
further the present low purchasing 











Abraham Epstein 

As Executive Secretary of the Ameri- 
ean Association for Social Security, the 
author of this article is a pioneer cru- 
sader for old age insurance in the 
United States, and is also generally rec- 
ognized as one of the outstanding Amer- 
ican authorities on the subject. Among 
his books are: The Challenge of the 
Aged and Insecurity, A Challenge to 
America. 








power. The payroll taxes may also 
intensify employers’ efforts to reduce 
their labor costs by speeding up the 
replacement of men by machines. 


Social Dangers Created 


Moreover, the Act has placed a 
back-breaking burden upon the 
younger and better paid workers. 
These workers have to provide fully 
for their own annuities and, in addi- 
tion, pay higher premiums in order 
that those now old and in middle 
age may receive annuities. Higher- 
paid young workers entering the 
system when the 6 per cent rate goes 
into effect in 1949 will, with their 
employers, pay premium rates much 
higher than would be required by a 
private insurance company for similar 
annuities. Thus, a worker of 20 
entering the system in 1949 and earn- 
ing $250 monthly could, with his em- 
ployer’s contribution, purchase a 
private annuity of $147.35 monthly as 
against the $85 monthly maximum 
under the federal plan. 

(3) Grave dangers also loom in the 
huge reserves contemplated under 
the old age insurance plan, estimated 
to reach $47,000,000,000 by 1980. Of 
course, it is not unlikely that Con- 
gress may use up these reserves for 
other purposes. If accumulated, how- 








Colliers 


Many changes and amendments have been proposed for the Social Security Act. 


ever, these huge funds may be in- 
vested only in Government obliga- 
tions paying interest at 3 per cent per 
annum. This sum, about $15,000,- 
000,000 above our present outstanding 
indebtedness, will place a premium 
on increasing the governmental debt, 
not to speak of the effects on the na- 
tional economy when all government 
bonds are withdrawn from banks, in- 
surance companies, trust funds and 
private investors. 


The Unemployed 

The unemployment insurance 
scheme established by the Act also 
offers little or no security to the un- 
employed because: 

(1) It makes no provisions whatso- 
ever for the existing unemployed. 
Those now out of work cannot pos- 
sibly benefit until they are first re- 
absorbed and then discharged by 
private industry. 

(2) The Act offers insignificant pro- 
tection even for the unemployed in 
the future because the ultimate 3 per 
cent levy on payrolls, effective in 1938, 
will rarely permit more than about 
ten weeks of benefits. The most that 
will be collected, for example, under 
the New York unemployment insur- 
ance laws by 1938 is approximately 
$90,000,000. This sum may be ex- 
hausted in a few months if workers 
in the building trades and the needle 
trades should draw benefits at the 
same time. 

(3) The underlying anti-social and 
uneconomic characteristics of the old 
age insurance plan are also found in 
the unemployment insurance pro- 
visions. Here, too, the Government 
seeks to escape its responsibility for 
future unemployment, despite the 
fact that for many years in the past 
it has spent and will continue to 
spend billions of dollars for this pur- 
pose. As in the old age insurance 
plan, the Government in this system 
also does not utilize the Federal tax- 
ing power to bring the financial re- 
sources of the nation into the scheme, 
as practically all progressive social 
insurance programs abroad have done. 
On the contrary, it merely hopes to 
bring security to the unemployed by 
a tax which ultimately must fall 
largely upon the workers themselves 
and may react adversely on employ- 
ment and wages. 

(4) The Act also goes out of its 
way to complicate the administration 
of unemployment insurance. Every 
state is at present duplicating the Fed- 
eral tax and administration. Instead 
of promoting adequacy and uniform- 
ity, the Federal Act encourages a con- 
fusing variety of systems, regardless 
of their efficacy. A state may set up 
a single pooled fund or innumerable 
individual company reserve funds. It 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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Pope Charges Germany 
Violates Concordat 

Pope Pius XI has directly challenged 
the German government’s efforts to dom- 
inate the Catholic church and destroy its 
schools in that nation. (Schol., March 6, 
page 12.) In an encyclical read in Ger- 
man Catholic churches last week the 
Pope charges that the Concordat (agree- 
ment defining rights) signed by the 
Church and Hitler in 1933 has been vio- 
lated repeatedly. Reports said the en- 
cyclical was smuggled into Germany by 
airplane. Angry replies in the German 
press indicate that the Concordat, 
which was supposed to fix the 
powers of the Church and State, 
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Italian Defeat Stiffens 
Duce’s Spanish Intervention 


Efforts to block all foreign aid to either 
side in Spain’s bloody war were given 
a set-back last week when Loyalist 
forces turned in several victories over 
Rebel troops. Britain, France, Italy, 
Germany, and other European nations 
had agreed to the non-intervention com- 
mittee’s land and sea neutrality patrol 
of Spain’s frontiers. Then came reports 
that Italian troops serving with the 













lations of the non-intervention pact 
Following up this proposal, France also 
considered protesting to the League of 
Nations against the sending of Italian 
troops to Spain. Italy was quick to state 
that she would view such a protest as 
an unfriendly act and it might lead to 
war. 

In a recent speech celebrating the 
eighteenth anniversary of the founding 
of Fascism in Italy, Premier Mussolinj 
told the world that he had a “chip” on 
his shoulder. He was enraged first, by 
a British quip that Italian defeats in 
Spain could be termed a “second Capo- 
retto.” (During the World War 
Italian troops were routed in 
1917 at Caporetto by Austrian 
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lations since the Italian govern- 
ment has maintained friendly 
relations with the Pope. 
Following these events the 
Nazi government declared a il 
truce in its long quarrel with the 
Protestant church. Like the 
Catholics, the Protestants have 
been fighting several years 
against Nazi efforts to dominate 
their religion. Hans Kerrl, Min- 
ister of Church Affairs, said ef- 
forts would be made to settle 
differences peacefully, but Pro- 
testant leaders said they would 
continue their struggle to keep 
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the government out of church af- ~A 
fairs. They said Kerr's statement | a=mentn 
was an effort to divide the Cath- ae 





olics and Protestants in their 
struggle against the Nazis. 

The latest crisis in Catholic affairs, 
which was followed by the Pope’s pro- 
test, came when elections were held to 
see which schools the people wanted. 
N. Y. Times reports stated that these 
elections were dominated by the Nazis 
and so much pressure was brought to 
bear on Catholic parents that they voted 
against their own schools in favor of 
state schools. In his protest the Pope 
said these elections were unfair because 
the people were threatened, and insisted 
that the Nazis constantly interfered with 
the liberty of religious teaching after 
solemnly promising to respect it. 

Comments the N. Y. Times on the en- 
cyclical: “These words are addressed to 
Catholics, but if they find an echo among 
Germans of other faith and inspire them 
to stand fast, the effect will be very 
great. For nothing is more certain in 
Germany today than that the Govern- 
ment must bend to strong popular 
resistance.” 
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mands the strict obedience of all, 
permits no criticism or political 
opposition, and prides itself on 
its military might, the defeats in 
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AfTeR THE FAMOUS PAINTING —_ — 
BY LEONARDO DA VIN! Orr 


in Chicage 


Retouching the Old Masterpiece 


Rebels had suffered heavily at the hands 
of Madrid’s defending forces. The Italian 
Ambassador to Britain, Dino Grandi, 
promptly told the non-intervention com- 
mittee that Italian soldiers would not be 
withdrawn from Spain until the war was 
over. Reports also told that Premier 
Mussolini, angered at these Italian set- 
backs, might send more troops to help 
rebel General Franco. Such action 
would violate the non-intervention 
agreement. It has caused French officials 
to hint that they might give direct aid 
to the Loyalists if Mussolini did not keep 
“hands off.” 

France later asked Britain to help her 
tighten the naval patrol around Spain. 
Under the French plan, British, French, 
Italian and German ships would be al- 
lowed to stop ships belonging to nations 
that signed the non-intervention agree- 
ment. At present the warships cannot 
turn back such vessels. They may only 
examine cargo and report suspected vio- 


City termed him a “brownshirted 
fanatic,” Mussolini hates outside 

} criticism. 

; Finding himself involved in 
quarrels with Britain and France 
over the Spanish situation, Mus- 
solini turned to Southern Europe 
to “mend his fences” and protect 
Italy’s interests. He sent his son- 
in-law, Galeazzo Ciano, Italian 
Foreign Minister, to sign a pact 
of trade cooperation and political 

friendship with Yugoslavia. For years 

Italy had coveted Yugoslavian territory 

along the Adriatic Sea and relations be- 

tween the two nations were not cordial. 

Now, the nations have decided to become 

“good neighbors.” The Italian newspa- 

pers are expected to say that the pact 

definitely brings Yugoslavia under Italy's 
influence. But Premier Milan Stoyadi- 
novitch of Yugoslavia insists that this 
pact is not aimed at any other nation and 
his country expects to keep other treaties 
that it has made with its neighbors. He 
is more interested in the trade agreement 
contained in the pact, and hopes it wil 
enable Yugoslavia to sell more eggs, 

poultry, and timber to Italy. Two d 

Yugoslavia’s neighbors—Roumania and 

Czechoslovakia—hailed the pact and said 

it would help preserve peace in Southern 

Europe. Count Ciano announced that 

Yugoslavs living in Italy would be per- 

mitted to use their native tongue in theif 

churches and schools. 
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GED men selling newspapers in 
rain or snow, half-famished 
babies in rags, no work, men 

toiling many hours for pitiful gain, 

in a great productive country, concern 
poets today as well as economists, 
politicians, employers, and workers. 

Prominent among the poets who show 

their awareness of such things in their 

poems is Horace Gregory, a teacher 
at Sarah Lawrence College, and gen- 
erally considered a leader of many 
younger poets in this country. Since 

1930, Mr. Gregory has published three 

books of poetry: Chelsea Rooming 

House, No Retreat, and Chorus For 

Survival. In their pages, Mr. Gregory 

has desired to combine the flavor of 

modern America with literary influ- 
ences he felt in his early 
reading. 

As a boy, Horace 
Gregory read pages and 
pages of English poetry 
in his uncle’s large li- 
brary. He lived at Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, where he was born 
in 1898. Of a cultured and literary 
family, he studied under a private 
tutor until he entered a preparatory 
school, the German-English Academy. 
In the summers he attended the Mil- 
waukee School of Fine Arts. 


During his four years as a student at 
the University of Wisconsin, where he 
graduated in 1923, Horace Gregory 
took part in the extra-curricular ac- 
tivities which concern most young 
writers, serving on the editorial staffs 
of the school magazine and news- 
paper. Unlike many student writers, 
he took great pleasure in translating 
Lucretius and Catullus. His original 
verse, written in a severely classical 
manner under the influence of Pope 
and Lander, was praised by his teach- 
ers. 

In New York City, where he went 
immediately after taking his B.A. de- 
gree, he began to contribute verse 
written in traditional forms to Vanity 
Fair, The Nation and Books. Grad- 
ually he realized that the “easy charm” 
of these stanzas lacked what he wanted 
to say in poetry. 


He abandoned the more rigid poetic 
forms. He now employs free verse and 
rather elastic rhymed forms as in the 
quoted poem. Like many representa- 
tive modern poets, he uses in his work 
not only such things as we are used 
te in poetry, “the green season,” “the 
lilac bough in April’s weather,” but 
seemingly anti-poetic “the telegram 
in air,” “examine unpaid bills,” “call 
taxis.” Perhaps his best work is in 
those poems which are more “poetical” 
in a traditional sense; the following 
poem is such a one. It may be read 
first, regardless of complete under- 
Standing, simply for melody and its 
feeling of social wrong. 





foebry Conner 


HORACE GREGORY 








From CHORUS FOR SURVIVAL 


Through streets where crooked Wick- 
low flows 

I saw a man with broken nose: 

His venomous eyes turned full on me 

And cursed the ancient poverty 

That scarred his limbs and mired his 
clothes. 

O cursed, wind-driven poverty 

That breaks the man and mires his 
clothes. 

Beyond the street, beyond the town, 

Rose hill and tree and sea and down: 

O drear and shadowy green ash-tree, 

O hills that neither sleep nor rest 

But are like waves in that dark sea 

That rides the wind, nor-east, nor- 
west, 

O cursed, wind-driven poverty! 

Below the hill, below the town, 

Deep, whispering voices everywhere 

Break quiet in the morning air 

And mount the skies to pierce the sun. 


I saw the naked, cowering man 
Shrink in the midnight of his eye, 
There to eat bitterness within, 

And close the door and hide the sin 
That made his withering heart run dry. 
O venomous, dark, unceasing eye 
That turned on street and town and 

me, 

Between the waves of hill and sea 
Until his eyelid closed the sky. 


The rain-rilled, shaken, green ash-tree 
Spread roots to gather him and me 
In downward pull of earth that drains 
The blood that empties through men’s 
veins 

Under the churchyard, under stone 
Until the body lies alone 

And will not wake: nor wind, nor sky 





Bring sunlight into morning air 
And breathe disquiet everywhere 
Into the heart of hill and town. 


O heart whose heart is like my own 
And not to rest or sleep but climb 
Wearily out of earth again 

To feed again that venomous eye 
That is the manhood of my time, 
Whether at home or Wicklow town. 


This is my street to walk again, 
O cursed, wind-driven poverty, 
I hear the coming of the rain. 


Plain enough is the fact that this 
poem, by artful suggestion and melody, 
enmeshes the feelings of the reader 
in a case against poverty The inex- 
perienced reader may wonder at first 
whether the poem has sensible order, 
or a firm core of meaning 

The poem opens; and 
in foreground is the pov- 
erty-ridden man _ with 
venomous eyes. The sig- 
nificance of his plight to 
the poem is immediately 
made clear by the poet’s comment “O 
cursed, wind-driven poverty,” a 
phrase which recurs throughout like 
a refrain, intensifying the meaning of 
the poem. In the background, like a 
scene, are hills, tree, sea, and down. 
The “Deep, whispering voices every- 
where,” below hill and town, suggest 
disquiet and private planning. Against 
this setting is the naked, cowering 
man, shrinking into the utmost dark- 
ness of himself, eating bitterness. The 
words “(to) close the door and hide 
the sin that made his withering heart 
run dry” are hardly possible to trans- 
late into prose. They seem to indi- 
cate withdrawal into self, and conceal- 
ment of that which blights his heart, 
say the impoverishment and bitter- 
ness which transgress all that the heart 
is supposed to stand for. This man’s 
“venomous, dark unceasing eye” looks 
out upon “street and town and me,” 
with dreadful accusation. “Until his 
eyelid closed the sky” signifies death, 
as so often does the closing of the eyes. 

The stanza opening “The rain-rilled 
shaken, green ash-tree” says that this 
impoverished man, and the poet will 
be joined in death where neither wind 
nor sky will bring disquiet. 

With the line “O heart whose heart 
is like my own,” the poet turns to cry 
that something vital from both of them 
must survive “to climb wearily out 
of earth again, to feed again that 
venomous eye that is the manhood of 
my time.” Thus the venomous eye 
which he would feed, (make grow, en- 
large) becomes symbolical of the 
vision of all the manhood of his gen- 
eration, which he would have accuse 
that “cursed, wind-driven poverty.” 

DOROTHY EMERSON. 

The excerpt above is reprinted from 
Chorus for Survival, by Horace Gregory, 
by permission of Covici-Friede, Inc., pub- 
lishers. 
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Reserve Board Moves to 
Check Credit Inflation 


Government officials have been watch- 
ing anxiously the race between the rising 
cost of living and the rise in wages dur- 
ing recent months. A fortnight ago they 
warned the country that inflation—a pe- 
riod when prices rise much faster than 
wages—may be lurking around the cor- 
ner. Since the depression year of 1933 
officials have tried to pep up business by 
Government spending and lending of 
money. But now they fear that prices 
may get out of control. They believe 
that higher prices would lead to 
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power to regulate banks, Chairman 
Eccles twice has ordered them to in- 
crease their reserves. This cuts down 
excess reserves and reduces the danger 
of credit inflation. Now, the Chairman 
advocates a balanced Federal budget and 
a limit on Federal borrowing from banks. 
Our budget has been out of balance 
mainly because of relief spending. But 
Chairman Eccles would not stop relief 
funds. He would raise this money by 
increased taxes. These moves would 





by economy moves. President Roosevelt 
also expressed the hope that no new 
taxes would be needed. But since 1936 
income tax returns so far are not as 
heavy as were expected, there may be 
need for more taxes if the budget is to 
be balanced by 1939—as promised by the 
President in January. (Schol., Jan. 23, 
page 18.) 


Railroads and Labor Agree 
on Pension Policy 


Collective bargaining received a prac- 
tical boost a fortnight ago when spokes- 
men for the nation’s railroads and 





demands for higher wages, which in 
turn would furnish an excuse to 
raise prices still higher. These high 
prices would limit public buying, 
and finally business would be bur- 
dened with goods it could not sell. 
Another depression would be upon 
us. The recent rise in prices has 
been blamed in part on Europe's re- 
armament race. 

In Scholastic, Jan. 20, pages 18 and 
19, we discussed the Brookings In- 
stitution’s recommendations for 
bringing a sound prosperity. It con- 
cluded that the drift toward higher 
prices “is the gravest danger which 
we face today.” And now President 
Roosevelt, Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Commerce Daniel Roper, and Mar- 
riner S. Eccles, chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, have issued warn- 
ings of inflation. 

There are two kinds of inflation— 
currency and credit. When paper 
currency is issued without the back- 
ing of gold and silver reserves in the 
Treasury, we have currency infla- 
tion. The paper money soon de- 
clines in value, won’t buy as much goods, 
and prices rise much faster than wages. 
But there is more danger today from 
credit inflation. This is caused when the 
banks have huge amounts of excess re- 
serves which they can lend to people 
who want to invest in real estate or 
stocks and bonds in the hope that prices 
will rise. The law requires that banks 
must keep 10 per cent of their total de- 
posits on hand in case people want to 
draw their money out. Any money 
above i0 per cent is called excess reserves 
and can be loaned. During past years 
the Government has borrowed billions 
from the banks by selling bonds to them. 
The banks have these bonds on hand as 
excess reserves. There is danger that 
these reserves may be loaned in large 
amounts to people who want to gamble 
on a rise in prices. This happened in 
1929 when people were buying stocks on 
the stock market. We had a credit in- 
flation that sent prices booming and led 
to the depression. 


Using the Federal Reserve System’s 
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tend to lower excess bank reserves and 
lessen the danger of credit inflation and 
high prices. 

Many experts, including financial writer 
John T. Flynn, agree that we should 
continue our relief spending and raise 
needed money by higher taxes on large 
incomes. They say this will put more 
money in circulation, enable people to 
buy more goods, prevent accumulation 
of idle funds, and allow industry to ex- 
pand its production of goods without in- 
creasing prices. 

Virgil Jordan, president of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, disagrees 
sharply with Chairman Eccles. He says 
our only road to prosperity is to de- 
crease taxes on business and allow it 
freedom to expand. Dr. Walter E. Spahr 
of New York University says the bal- 
anced budget idea is excellent, but 
higher taxes would merely hurt business 
and increase Government extravagance. 
Congressional leaders do not like the 
idea of increased taxes this year and in- 
sist that the budget should be balanced 


the twenty-one regular railway 
unions agreed on an old-age pension 
system for employees. Coming at a 
time when nation-wide sit-down 
strikes are in progress, this agree- 
ment indicates what can be ac- 
complished when employers and 
employees talk problems over peace- 
fully. 

The original Railroad Retirement 
Act was declared unconstitutional in 
1935 by the Supreme Court in a 5-4 
decision. The Court said that Con- 
gress might regulate the railroads but 
it could not provide for a pension 
system. Speaking for the minority 
Justices, Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes sharply criticized the 
decision because it prohibited any 
action by Congress. Congress passed 
a new pension act in an effort to get 
around the Supreme Court, but the 
railroads promptly attacked the act 
in the courts. Then President Roose- 
velt suggested that both sides sit 
down and talk the problem over. 

The new plan requires that Con- 
gress pass another pension act. But 
the important point is that the rail- 
roads have agreed not to fight the 
act in the courts. The pension agree- 
ment provides higher old-age benefits 
than those under the Social Security Act. 
The maximum which may be received is 
$120 a month, instead of $85 under the 
Security Act. The payroll tax, to sup- 
port the pension, also is higher. It be- 
gins at 5 per cent and reaches 7 per cent 
in 12 years, while the maximum under 
the Social Security Act is 6 per cent 
The railroad workers will pay half and 
the railroads half. About 1,500,000 em- 
ployees come under this plan. 


Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Roswell Magill contends that the tax 
will not provide enough money to meet 
the pension benefits. But officials of the 
Railroad Retirement Board and railroad 
operators insist that the tax rates ae 
sound. It is probable that Congress will 
not attempt to pass a new pension att 
until this difference of opinion is cleared 
up. Meanwhile, railway unions seeking 
a share in railroad prosperity, announced 
that they would press demands for # 
for a 20 per cent pay increase. 
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Books 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


NOBODY STARVES 
By Catharine Brody 

When this novel first came out in 1932, 
I wrote of it: “I would have said that 
never again a book could strike the same 
sort of fire that years ago the earlier 
works of Upton Sinclair used to strike 
in my young mind; this book did, yet it 
is quiet enough and curiously free from 
special pleading.” It is a plain tale of the 
muddled and helpless lives of two young 
people who can’t make a living, however 
they try. They are not gifted, they are 
not brilliant; they are just like thou- 
sands of other young people anywhere 
who have to do what they can to make 
a living, but have to do it along lines 
that do not take special aptitudes or 
special training—low-paid, mass-produc- 
tion work that you can pick up rapidly. 
Such workers are bound to have a hard 
time of it. Even in boom times, when 
Molly and Bill, whom she marries, are 
making as much as they ever will, they 
live a precarious, hand-to-mouth exis- 
tence. When the depression comes, they 
are the first to go under. Somehow you 
get immensely interested in these aim- 
less wanderers in the social wilderness. 
You don’t see them as you might in a 
report on economics; you see them in 
their home and at their work; you see 
that after all, they are folks, real folks 
with lives to live, and you feel that 
something should be done about it. 

For you must not think that unem- 
ployment is a new thing in America, or 
that even in boom times everyone willing 


to work will have a chance to do so. 
Things are not so simple. Millions of 
Bills and Mollies are living today some- 
where in this country, even if the story 
did finish them off. 


THE SOUND OF RUNNING FEET 


By Josephine Lawrence 


Miss Lawrence’s first novel, Years Are 
So Long, was at once taken as a good 
argument for insurance; her new story 
is a series of sidelights on the same prob- 
lem, the problem of old folk and their 
economic position—but this time it is 
approached from the side of the young. 
Young people have a strong interest in 
this problem, when old people have the 
jobs they want. The young people in 
The Sound of Running Feet, like those 
in Miss Brody’s Nobody Starves, are 
haunted by the fear of losing a job, and 
by the practical certainly of not getting 
as much from the one they have as they 
think they should get. The older em- 
ployees of the firm stand in the way of 
their advancement. 

Miss Lawrence bases her novels on 
special, real-life problems, and works 
them out like a case-book in social eco- 
nomics. This method has more advan- 
tages for economics than for art, but you 
do get a clear idea of how the problem 
under discussion works out in the lives 
of actual people. This real estate office 
has employers who are no longer young; 
they are honest, worried fellows trying 
to meet their financial obligations and 
do the best they can. The older em- 
ployees are holding desperately to their 
jobs. The younger ones are trying to 
form a union and, as they think, even 
things up. I can’t say that there is 
any solution offered, but a novelist 
doesn’t have to do that. Stating a prob- 
lem is enough, if he states it honestly 
and clearly. 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 








Piterany Leads 


NOVELS OF NEED 


Any book dealing frankly with the 
subject of how the masses of people live 
in these uncertain years touches more 
or less on the subject of Social Security 
because most of our lives are made up 
of the formula of finding and keeping 
jobs, making ends meet, and saving for 
old age and the “rainy day.” Therefore 
there are many novels and plays to sug- 
gest to any who want to read further 
on the subject. Mrs. Becker has de- 
scribed two. Others that come readily 
to mind are: Josephine Lawrence’s two 
recent best sellers If I Had Four Apples 
and Years Are So Long (Stokes); 
A Time to Remember, by Leane Zug- 
smith (Random House); The Trouble 
I've Seen, by Martha Gelhorn (Morrow): 
The Disinherited, by Jack Conroy 
(Covici Friede); I Went to Pit College, 
by Lauren Gilfillan; Autobiography of 
Angelo Herndon (Random House); Edna 
Ferber’s Old Man Minick (three act play 
published by Samuel French, also a 


short story); Life in the United States 
(Scribners) . 

This last is a book we have recom- 
mended to you before and recommend 
again. The tale of the Jersey Devil (see 
page 3) came from it. As you can 
see, the entire book is made up of narra- 
tives by people from all over our coun- 
try—each contributing a piece which 
goes to make up a picture of the Ameri- 
can scene. The series has been running, 
and still is running, in Scribner’s Mag- 
azine. You might also look up a story 
named “The Game,” by Albert Maltz in 
the December Scribners. It’s by the man 
who wrote the well-known silicosis 
story, “Man on a Road,” which you'll find 
in Edward O’Brien’s Best Short Stories 
of 1936. 

The sub-title to “The Game” reads— 
“It was a strange game Pop taught the 
boy to play in the fresh white snow, a 
very strange game, but the main idea 
was not to get caught while playing it.” 
The boy was stealing bottles of milk 
which the family couldn’t afford for his 
little sister. See also in the April At- 
lantic a piece called “On the Assembly 
Line,” by Gene Richard for a fine 
description of the man vs. machine 
struggle. 


All About the Abbes 


CLASS in the David Stone School 
A of Aurora, Nebraska, got inter- 

ested in the Abbe children (Scho- 
lastic, April 3, page 7) and wrote the 
following letter to Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., publishers of their book. The answer 
tells most of their biography. 


Dear Publishers: 

Our teacher has been reading the book 
Around the World in Eleven Years to 
us. We became so interested in it, that 
we decided to ask for some information 
concerning the book and how it came 
to be written. Here are some of the 
questions we’ve been discussing: 


1. How did the children happen to write 
the book? 

2. Did they have any help in writing it? 

3. Did the children keep a diary when 
traveling, or how did they remember so 
many details? 

4. Was it profitable for them to publish 
the book? 

5. How long a time was spent writing it? 

6. Did they enjoy writing it, or was it too 
much of a task? 

7. Why did they want to print so many 
personal statements? 


Perhaps you would be interested in 
knowing why we liked the book. There 
are many reasons: 


1. It is different from any other book we 
ever read. 

2. It is in children’s dialect, making it 
simple and easy to understand. 

3. It is humorous and interesting. 

4. It is educational and helps us in our 
Geography lessons. 

5. It is told in an entertaining way. 

6. We liked their adventures, fights and 
many thrilling experiences. 


Yours sincerely, 
Sixth Grade Class 


Reply 


Dear Children: 

Your letter interested us very much 
and we are glad to answer your ques- 
tions as accurately as we can in the 
absence of the Abbe children. 


1. The children’s father, James E. Abbe, 
who is a famous photographer, recently 
published a book entitled I Photograph 
Russia, and the Abbe children decided that 
they could write a book too. 

2. Yes. At first Patience, Richard and 
John started writing the book in long-hand 
and their mother typed out what they had 
written. Later they got tired of writing, 
but Mrs. Abbe kept them at work on the 
book each day and typed out what they 
said, using exactly their own words, as they 
talked over their adventures. 

3. We do not think the children kept a 
diary, but they wrote many letters to their 
father when A was traveling and these 
were available for reference and recalled 
many events. 

4. Yes. it was highly profitable because 
the book had an unusual combination of 
originality and timeliness that made it a 
best seller. 

5. A little over a year. The book was 
worked out while they were living on a 
ranch in Colorado. 

6. It was fun at the start, but became a 
part of their daily work before it was fin- 
ished. Perhaps if their mother had not 
kept them on the job they would not have 
finished the book. 

7. The Abbe children have met many 
world-famous people. They were 1m 
up to take themselves seriously and to be- 
lieve in saying exactly what they thought 
in regard to themselves or other people. 


Sincerely yours, 
Frederick A. Stokes Company 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
iGnpasts 
BIG FOUR 

The Big Four books on social security 
have all been published within the last 
few years. They are: 

Social Security in the United States, 
by Paul Douglas. 

Toward Social Security, by Eveline M. 
Burns. 

Insecurity: A Challenge to America, 
by Abraham Epstein. 

The Quest for Security, by I. M. Rubi- 
now. 

The pupil who has read these ought to 
feel capable of forming an_ intelligent 
opinion on this sort of insurance. Those 
who enjoy a sprint but haven’t the stam- 
ina for a long run will do well enough 
to read, This Question of Relief by Max- 
well S. Stewart, and Social Security in 
America by Harold O. Hatcher. These 
pamphlets are published by the Council 
for Social Action, 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Epstein’s book is prob- 
ably the most comprehensive single ref- 
erence work, although as indicated in his 
article in this issue, it should be remem- 
bered that he is one of the outstanding 
critics of the Social Security Act. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION 

In Collier's, January 23rd, George 
Creel has written a summary of the So- 
cial Security Act which includes, in 
addition to the material covered in this 
issue, some enlightening testimony by 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, present head of the 
Social Security Board, during the Con- 
gressional hearings on the act. The re- 
cently retired chairman of the board, 
John G. Winant, in Survey Graphic for 
January, said, “We feel under no com- 
pulsion to defend the basic philosophy of 
the Social Security Act. We feel we 
have a right to believe that the vast 
majority of the American people have 
already accepted the principle of social 
insurance as an obligation of govern- 
ment.” 


PICTURES 


January was also the month when 
Building America published its issue on 
Social Security. Besides telling the story 
of government insurance against want 
and old age, it shows you photographs 
of the people who are concerned with 
security and charts of the conditions 
which created the demand for govern- 
ment action. 


SECURITY LOBBYISTS 


You may go back to March, 1935, to 
find what the editors of Fortune think 
about work insurance, old age pensions, 
and other social aids to the distressed. 
Their major fear then seems to have 
been the ghost of a white-haired bonus 
army demanding the major share of the 
nation’s income. Congress is warned not 
to forfeit its responsibilities in bowing 
to the will of organized voters. Fortune 
admits the necessity of social security, 
but dreads its becoming too popular. 
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Social Security Primer 
(Concluded from page 14) 


quires that the State funds be lodged 
with Treasury of the United States, and 
held there in special funds to the credit 
of the States, which can be drawn upon 
only for the payment of benefits. 

Q. What are the principal requirements 
a State law must meet to merit ap- 
proval by the Board? 

A. It must provide (1) for sound man- 
agement to insure payment of benefits 
when due. (2) For payment of bene- 
fits through public employment offices 
so that unemployed workers may be 
brought in touch with new employment 
opportunities. (3) For fair and impar- 
tial hearings to those whose claims to 
benefits are denied. (4) For giving the 
names and qualifications of jobless per- 
sons to United States agencies needing 
workers for public projects. 

Q. Can a worker who is receiving un- 
employment benefits refuse new work 
offered him through public employment 
agencies? 

A. Only in case (1) the new jeb is 
open as the direct result of a strike, 
lock-out, or other labor trouble, (2) the 
wages, hours, and working conditions 
are below standard for such work in the 
city or locality, or (3) the worker is re- 
quired to join a company union or to re- 
frain from joining an outside labor union 
as a condition to getting the new job. 

Q. How much will be paid in unem- 
ployment benefits in the different states? 

A. The amounts of weekly benefits to 
be paid vary widely. A fair average, 
however, is 50 per cent of the worker’s 
weekly wage, with a maximum of $15 
and a minimum of $5 

Q. For how long a period will these 
benefits be paid? 

A. The state laws set different limits 
on the duration of benefits, the average 
being around 16 weeks. The number of 
weeks usually depends upon the worker’s 
previous period of employment. The 
usual standard is one week’s benefit for 
four weeks of previous work. (See pages 
18 and 19). 

Q. Does payment of benefits begin im- 
mediately upon loss of the worker’s job? 

A. No. There is a “waiting period”— 
usually two or three weeks. 

Q. Would not a single, national unem- 
ployment compensation system be more 
satisfactory than that set up under the 
Social Security Act? 

A. No. Business, labor and other con- 
ditions vary in the States and for that 
reason need different types of systems. 
Also unemployment compensation is new 
in America, and much is yet to be 
learned as to the best form of law from 
the varying plans being tried in the 
States. 

Q. What is the main difference in these 
plans of the States? 

A. The main difference lies in the 
types of unemployment reserve funds. 
Generally speaking, these fall into three 
classes, (1) A single state fund for all 
covered employers (the so-called “pooled 
reserve”). (2) A fund which allows 
deductions in payments, or credits, to 
employers who so manage their busi- 
nesses that there is a comparatively 








smail labor turn-over (the 
“merit rating” system). (3) A system 
which would permit each employer to ge 
up, under State supervision, funds to 


SO-Called 


cover his 


own employees only (the 
“plant 


reserve’). ; 
Expansion of U. S. Agencies 


Q. What U. S. agencies are expanded 
under the Social Security Act? 

A. The Public Health Service, the 
Children’s Bureau in the Department of 
Labor, and the Office of Education jp 
the Department of the Interior 

Q. How is this accomplished? 

A. By Congressional appropriation of 
additional funds for their purposes. The 
Act provides in additional funds, (1) for 
the Public Health Service, $10,000,009 
annually, (2) for the Children’s Bureay, 
$8,150,000 annually, and (3) for voca- 
tional training under the Office of Edu- 
cation, $2,040,000 annually. 

Q. How are these funds put to work? 
In vocational re-training, for example? 

A. The money is apportioned among 
the States to increase schools and school 
facilities which already exist, or to set 
up new schools and classes for teaching 
vocations or trades to physically handi- 
capped persons. 

Q. In the Public Health Service? 

A. Here, $2,000,000 is set aside for in- 
vestigations into special disease or health 
problems, such as plagues, for instance, 
among squirrels in California which 
might spread to humans, or the germ- 
carrying possibilities of airplanes cross- 
ing the borders from other countries. 

The remainder is distributed among 
the States in three ways: (1) each state 
receiving a certain amount outright and. 
(2) additional sums being apportioned 
on the basis of population and (3) spe- 
cial health needs, such as hookworm in 
certain States. In the last two instances, 
States are required to match Federal 
grants. If a state does not use its grants 
for one year, grants for the succeeding 
year are held up, to insure full use of 
the opportunity offered under the law 
for better public health protection. 

Q. In the Children’s Bureau? 

A. Here, the same procedure of allot- 
ments to the States, outright, on basis of 
special need, and on basis of population 
is followed. 

The staff of the Bureau cooperates 
with State and local agencies in gen- 
eral welfare work, such as helping home- 
less children, children in danger of be- 
coming delinquent, and mothers and 
babies at childbirth. Education of mothers 
—and of fathers, as well—in how to keep 
children sound and healthy, through 
pamphlets, visiting nurses, public clinics 
and demonstration centers, is an im- 
portant part of the work. Particular em- 
phasis is laid upon work in rural and 
depressed localities where the maternity 
death-rate is said to be the highest in 
the world. 

But perhaps the most dramatic of all 
these programs is that which provides for 
the seeking out of crippled children 
throughout the country and providing 
them with surgical treatment, and such 
braces and appliances as may be neces- 
sary to make their lives comfortable and 
effective. 
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Who’s Who 


INTHENEWS 
BELIEVE IT OR NOT 


Representative David John Lewis’ life 
and accomplishments would | furnish 
Robert Ripley with an excellent “Believe 
It‘or Not.” The co- 
author, with New 
York’s Senator 
Wagner, of the his- 
tory-making Social 
Security Act is gen- 
erally called the 
best-informed man 
in the House. He 
reads German and 
French, is an au- 
thority on history, 
economics and so- 
ciology, and his 
hobby, physics, 
earned him election to the American 
Academy of Science. Yet—he began 
work at nine in a Pennsylvania coal 
mine; could not read nor write at 16; 
taught himself Latin and law at 23; was 
elected to the Maryland General As- 
sembly in 1901; wrote the first work- 
men’s compensation act in 1902; and is 
the “father” of the Parcel Post system. 

Often compared to Nebraska’s famed 
liberal Senator, George William Norris, 
Lewis is a small man, only five feet tall, 
with thinning white hair, fiery eyes, 
strong mouth and chin. In his long 
political career Lewis has been defeated 
but twice, although he is a Democrat in 
a strong Republican district. Accused 
of being a Socialist in 1916 because he 
championed workmen’s compensation, 
the parcel post, and government owner- 





LEWIS 


ship of telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, Lewis was beaten for the United 
States Senate. In 1928 he was beaten 
during the Hoover landslide. He served 
on the Tariff Commission and President 
Coolidge offered to reappoint him if he 
would give him his signed, undated 
resignation. Lewis declined, saying: “If 
I'm a civil servant I'll stay a civil servant, 
not a subject.” In 1931 Lewis was re- 
elected to the House and in 1932 he in- 
troduced his “Workers’ Right to Work” 
bill which included women’s pensions 
and unemployment insurance 

Under the New Deal Lewis again 
fought for social security. Chairman 
Robert Doughton of the House Ways and 
Means Committee introduced a social 
security bill so similar to Lewis’ bill that 
the Government printers used the same 
plates for both. Lewis protested this 
treatment, but he did not fight the bill. 
He made a masterful social security 
speech that had members leaping from 
their seats to congratulate him. And 
eventually it was Lewis’ bill that passed. 

“The world does not owe a man a liv- 
ing but as surely as God rules the 
heavens it does owe him a chance to 
make a living,” declares the fighting 
Welshman. “There is nothing original 
in the things I have proposed,” he ex- 
plains, “they are all in the history books. 
There is nothing new in the New Deal. 
Bismarck tried all that social legislation 
years ago in Germany to thwart the 
growing threat of socialism.” 

Lewis is utterly honest and he pays 
about as much attention to his clothes 
as he does to people who want him to 
get them government jobs. He won’t be 
an errand boy for voters. He is not 
well-known nationally because he knows 
nothing and cares less, about the art of 
political ballyhoo. 


KEY MAN 


As Executive Director of the Social 
Security Board, Frank Bane has the “key 
that has the 


post” in an organization 
tremendous task of 
guarding the wel- 


fare of approxi- 
mately 26,000,000 
people. Chairman 
Arthur J. Altmeyer 


of the Board is in 
charge of general 
policies but Bane is 
on the “firing line” 
in the fight for se- 
curity and has to 





handle the details 
of the job. BANE 
Born in Smith- 


field, Virginia, in 1893, Bane studied at 
Randolph-Macon College and Columbia 
University After serving as a high 
school principal and superintendent of 
schools, he got into the welfare field as 
secretary of the Virginia State Board of 
Charities and Correction. He served as 
a cadet-pilot in the United States Avia- 
tion Corps during the World War, and 
was a professor at the University of 
Virginia in 1926-28. He served on the 
President's Emergency Employment 
Commission in 1931, and became director 
of the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion in 1932, where he led the movement 
to influence states to pass social security 
legislation. Bane was a general con- 
sultant for the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration in 1933. A shrewd 
student of welfare problems, and a prac- 
tical administrator, Bane is ably suited 
for his important post in the Govern- 
ment’s far-reaching attempt to ward off 
the dangers of old-age and unemploy- 
ment. 
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Learn the Newest 
Dance Steps from 


ARTHUR MURRAY 
-The Worlds Greatest 
Dancing Instructor- 


PRIEY 


YOu’D PAY $5 EACH 
PRIVATE LESSON TO LEAR 
THESE STEPS AT ARTHUR 
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ASK YOUR GROCER FOR THIS FREE 
FLEISCHMANN DANCE CARD 


Remember — this s i 
a ‘ pecial 
ARTHUR MURRAY Dance 
Book is not for sale! your name and 
The ONLY WAY to get it 
is with Fleischmann Yeast 
! poate these on the 
ann Dance Card your 
Srocer will give you. Send it in! 
od your grocer has no Dance 
ards, you can get the book by 
basting the 81 labels on a sheet 


APRIL 10, 1937 


Washington St., 
City. 


of paper, or putting them in 
an envelope, and mailing with 


Fleischmann’'s Yeast, 701 


(This offer holds good 
until August 31, 1937.) 


(Details of securing Dance Book dif- 
fer slightly in states West of Denver 
and in Canada, see newspapers or 
ask your local grocer.) 
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New York 


“Stick to it—and Fleischmann’s Yeast wil! help to clear up 
Adolescent Pimples,” says Dr. R. E. Lee, well-known physician 


@ Pimples often come after the start of adolescence— 
from about 13 to 25. Important glands develop at this 
time, and final growth takes place. The entire body 
is disturbed. The skin gets oversensitive. Waste pole 
sons in the blood irritate this sensitive skin—pim- 
ples break through! Fleischmann's Yeast helps 
correct pimples by clearing these skin irritants out 
of the blood. Eat 3 cakes every day, a cake about % 
hour before meals—plain, or ina little water. Start now. 


Copyright, 1937, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Whose Birthday? 


(Famous Anniversaries) 


April 10 
WILLIAM HAZLITT 
(1778-1830) English 
critic, one of the 
masters of the English 
essay. Friend of Cole- 
ridge, Lamb, and 
Hunt. Hazlitt con- 
tributed to Hunt's 
literary journal, the 
Examiner. 
April Il 
CHARLES EVANS 
HUGHES 
(1860-) Chief Jus- 
tice, U. S. Supreme 
Court. Defeated for 
Presidency by Wood- 
row Wilson, 1916. 
Secretary of State in 
Harding’s cabinet, 
1921.“ Appointed to 
High Court by 
Hoover, 1930. 
April 12 
HENRY CLAY 
(1777-1852) Ameri- 
can statesman and 
orator, called “the 
Great Pacificator” be- 
cause he thrice saved 
the Union during 
vital crises. Carl 
Schurz wrote his 
biography. 


April 13 


THOMAS 
JEFFERSON 
(1743-1826) 3rd 
President. Author, 
Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; founder, 
University of Vir- 
ginia; foe of privilege 
and tyranny; friend 
of democratic educa- 
tion and freedom. 
April 15 
TITANIC 
DISASTER 
(1912) Over 1,500 
lives lost when White 
Star Liner, Titanic. 
sunk two and a half 
hours after striking 
iceberg south of New- 
foundland. Was larg- 
est ship then afloat. 
April 15 
HENRY JAMES 
(1843-1916) Eng- 
lish-American novel- 
ist and _ essayist. 
Author, Washington 
Square, The Turn of 
the Screw, and the 
autobiographical 
Notes of a Son and 
Brother. 
April 16 
ANATOLE FRANCE 
(1844-1924) (Jac- 
ques Anatole Thi- 
bault) One of the 
outstanding figures of 
French literature. 
Author, The Crime of 
Sylvestre Bonnard. 
{Portraits by Samuel Nisenson) 








FOLLOWING 
THE FILMS 


Seventh Heaven (20th Century-Fox) 
is what Diane and Chico ealled their 
garret. Chico was a very remarkable 
fellow—he said so himself and was even 
surer of it when he got promoted from 
being a sewer cleaner to the more digni- 
fied job of street washer. Diane thought 
he was remarkable too after Chico res- 
cued her from a beating her sister was 
giving her for not being nice to a leer- 
ing customer in sister’s café. Seventh 
Heaven was the making of a star several 
years ago—remember when Janet Gay- 
nor and Charles Farrell played it and 
between them didn’t leave a dry eye in 
the house? So what could be more nat- 
ural now than that the movie people 
should resurrect the play and star Si- 
mone Simon, whose little voice fits so 
well into anything Parisian? 


Swing High, Swing Low. (Paramount.) 
This is the story of a hot trumpeter who 
goes to the dogs because of the lack of 
the love of a lady, and then returns 
from the dogs when the lady pops into 
his heart again. But oh what a story! 
Into it is packed, jammed and mangled 
every theadbare dramatic device you can 
think of for making a simple love story 
very complicated and unbelievable. The 
hot trumpeting by Fred MacMurray’s 
ghost is good. (MacMurray himself used 


to be a trombonist, but we think he is 
faking the trumpeting here, it is so good.) 
Dorothy “Jungle Princess” Lamour is g 
captivating little package of a dancer. 
Charlie Butterworth’s good comic talent 
is wasted. 


The King and the Chorus Girl. (War. 
ner Bros.) The plot of The King and 
the Chorus Girl is contained in its title: 
you know the kind of thing—King Meets 
Girl; King Loses Girl; King Gets Girl, 
All in all, it’s a pleasant confection with 
Joan Blondell as The Girl, and provides 
mild entertainment for the duration with 
a good laugh or two here and a good 
dull stretch or two there. Funny coin- 
cidence is the striking likeness between 
the King (Fernand Gravet) and the 
Duke of Windsor. Although Groucho 
Marx is purported to have had a hand 
in writing the story, we didn’t detect 
any Marxian humor except in the very 
last shot, which is a gag. Watch for it. 


You’re in the Army Now. (Gaumont 
British.) “Hurrah for the British army,” 
says this picture, and we have rarely 
seen a more undisguised bit of jingoism. 
The story is that of a petty New York 
gangster, who finds himself, through a 
series of unconvincing coincidences, a 
private in the British army; spends a 
year in that organization; and then dies, 
not only completely reformed, but also 
a hero in the best British tradition. We 
hasten to add that he does not die “on 
the field of glory,” but during a sortie 
against some bad bandits in China, where 
John Bull has more than honor at stake. 





What Price Security? 
(Concluded from page 21) 


may or may not establish a merit- 
rating system. It may or may not 
provide for employment guarantee 
plans. Each state may include or ex- 
clude any group of employers it de- 
sires. It may require contributions 
from employees or not. It may make 
a governmental contribution or not. 


Congress Should Amend Act 


The Act’s present insurance pro- 
visions thus give little protection to 
the aged and the unemployed. They 
may even aggravate present condi- 
tions by diminishing mass purchasing 
power through the withdrawal of im- 
mediate income and through higher 
prices. Moreover, the high taxes now 
levied on employers and employees 
for. the limited program, resulting 
from the government’s refusal to par- 
ticipate in the cost and its desire to 
build up unnecessary large reserves, 
is now becoming a serious handicap 
in extending the program to other 
phases of insecurity such as illness, 
for instance, which in normal times 
constitutes the chief cause of depend- 
ency. The present heavy load makes 
it almost impossible to add new bur- 
dens upon industry and labor. Since 
the success of social insurance de- 
pends entirely on the sound principles 





embodied in the laws and simple 
administration, Congress must there- 
fore amend the Social Security Act 
without delay if the aroused hopes of 
the American people are not to be 
shattered. 

It is sufficient here merely to in- 
dicate the general direction of such 
amendments. The most immediate 
need is for the Federal Government 
to make a direct contribution, out of 
progressive taxation, to the various 
social security programs. Such a con- 
tribution would make possible the 
elimination of most of the dangerous 
implications recited above. (1) It 
could reduce the present levies upon 
industry and the workers. Lowered 
contribution rates will not prove so 
burdensome; workers’ purchasing 
power will not be reduced to as 
large a degree; a small tax will not 
prove so serious a factor in increasing 
unemployment through technological 
developments and the dangers of 
large reserves will be altogether re- 
moved, as the program could be 
established on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
(2) Governmental funds would also 
permit an increase in the benefits to 
the aged and the unemployed so as 
really to provide for these classes 
adequately. (3) Lowered direct con- 
tributions would make possible an ex- 
tension of the program to other 
phases of insecurity not now covered 
by the Act. 
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| Can the Schools Save Democracy? 


AY article of the utmost importance to you appears in the current issue of HARPERS MAGA- 
ZINE. Avis D. Carlson, former teacher and present writer, discusses the failure of our high 
schools in training for citizenship. 
Startling figures from tests given to 12,000 high school students reveal that 
| 1% could not name the President of the United States 
| Less than one third could give Cordell Hull’s official title 
78% did not know that Stalin is a dictator 
| 40% did not know that Germany is Fascist 
91% could not identify Stanley Baldwin 
It is heartening—and must be a source of pride to you—to see the unanimity with which the 
members of your profession bewail the failure of our schools in this vital task. 
Mrs. Carlson’s article recognizes the difficulties that beset the teacher and suggests ways by 
which these difficulties may be solved. 
We believe that this article is essential reading for both teachers and students, and are, therefore, 


offering a special introductory rate of only $1.00 for six months of HARPERS MAGAZINE. (This 
is exactly half price!) Return the coupon below at once to enjoy: 


More than 90 brilliant features, including: 


EDUCATION FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Can the Schools Save Democracy? Queen Victoria Is Dead 
by Avis D. Carlson by an American in England 
Books Alone Are Not Enough Belgium and Holland—Isolated ? 
by John A. Rice by Elmer Davis 
Consuming Education Russia Grows Up 
~ by Edward A. Richards by Maurice Hindus 
e Idea of a World Encyclopedia — . 
by H. G. Wells CULTURAL 


Rudyard Kipling’s Feud 
by F. F. Van de Water 





THE AMERICAN SCENE Who Are the American Immortals? 
Behind the Sit-Down Strike by Dumas Malone 
by Edward Levinson Better Days for Music 
A Farmer-Labor Alliance? by John Tasker Howard 
-~ 7 go + saa Short Stories and Poetry 
xit the Monroe ctrine —— 
by Hubert Herring SCIENTIFIC 
Our Civil—and Uncivil Servants The Chemistry of Thinking 
by One of Them by George W. Gray 


6 MONTHS 
aTPCcIs for only 


ae ONE DOLLAR 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


HARPERS MAGAZINE 
49 East 33rd St., New York, N. Y. S-4 


Here is my dollar. Send me HARPERS MAGAZINE for the next six months in accordance 


with your special introductory offer. 
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MODEL 
AIRPLANE 
PROPELLERS 


== 






This wonderful new dis- 
covery that handles like 
putty and quickly hardens 
into light weight, durable wood— has many 
uses in making model aeropl g fuse- 





lages, propellers, engines, filling cracks, repairs, etc. 

Genuine Plastic Wood holds nails and screws 
without splitting, can be finished like wood, 
Get it at hardware and paint stores. - 














AeAN RITES sco. 
EASY—FAST—INTERESTING 


The new Weav-Rite Adjustable Loom 
makes it easy to weave in school or at home 
Make rugs, purses, ties, berets, etc. ANY 
ONE CAN USE IT. If your dealer does 
not have the Weav-Rite, go to the store 
manager and he will put in a stock for you. 


STRAITS MFG. CO., 
2480 Bellevue, Detroit, Michigan 














Free Catalogue of School 
Club pins and rings. 
Pin Ne. C15 Silver plated $1.50 por 'S 
Doz. Gold vlated $ 
Sterling Silver $3.0 
Ring No. RSIS Sterling Silver $12.00 oor Boz 
ARTISTIC WESA, & paces o.. 112A Fulton St. 
New York, N. 








Write For 
Biq FREE 
Catalog OF 
Pins, Rings, 
Emblems Etc 


+ METAL ARTS CO Inc 


“is ee RINGS ‘152 
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“UNCLE SAM” JOBS 


Start $1260 to $2100 a Year 
MEN - WOMEN Many 1937 ap- 
pointments 
File Clerks, Posta 
today sure, for free “ 
with list of positions and particulars 
telling how to get them 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 








Dept. C254 Rochester, N. Y. 
College of 
S$ A R G £ & Physical Education 
Physica! Therapy 
ef Boston University 56th year. 4 yrs. H. 8. required 


Unusual camp instruction. Catalog 
Cambridge, Mass. 


4 yr. degree course 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St., 
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Jersey Devil Came 


(Concluded from page 4) 


Every two weeks thereafter a regis- 
tered letter would come from him con- 
taining a twenty-dollar bill. He kept 
the same amount for himself, out of it 


paying board and room, laundry, union 
dues, and carfare. There was no money 
being saved to bring us to him. It was 
not worthwhile trying to borrow the 
money, for as he wrote, there was no 
telling how long his job would last. 
Something was always going wrong with 
the machines. The factory might close 
down any time. He was writing to other 
places to see if he couldn’t find some- 
thing that would earn enough to have 
us with him... . 

In the middle of July the fire went 
out. But in late September my father 
and Uncle Will went away again. They 
had landed jobs in a Terre Haute fac- 
tory. They must have done better than 
in Indianapolis for by Thanksgiving the 
belongings of the two families were 
packed in a freight car, headed for Terre 
Haute. 

I was left behind, to stay with my 
mother’s relatives and finish the high- 
school term. Glowing letters came to 
me relating the miracle of a high school 
near where the others had located in 
Terre Haute. I spent the next two 
months building more and more fantastic 
pictures of the life I was soon to lead. 
I would have nice cloth dresses again. 
We would have a house with a bathroom 
and lights. Friends I would make would 
come there for parties. 

But when I arrived it was to find the 
family lodged in the meanest quarters it 


had ever been in. All were there ex- 
cept Bill. He, I was told, had a job 
as carrying-in boy at one of the glass 


factories. 

“Doesn’t he go to school?” 

“Not this term.” 

They were holding something back. 

My father turned away from my ques- 
tioning eyes. “Your pop ain’t much good 
any more, Ruthie,” he said. 

He had been laid off since Christmas. 

The little Bill made had been support- 
ing them. Bill, or Shrimp as he had been 
nick-named because of his size, was not 


yet sixteen and the breadwinner. Bill 
was working in a factory. 
He came home that night too dirty 


to kiss me until he had washed. He did 
the talking as we gathered around the 
table. All the solicitude of the family 
was for him. The best piece of the 
round steak was his, for he had been 
working hard. Bill had become head of 
the family. It was he who had decided 
that I was to go to school even though 
there was no money. As for him he’d 
work now. Later on he’d get a day job, 
not a job with three shifts, and he’d 
go to night school to catch up on what 
he had missed. 

Bill never came to see that fine school. 
He had just turned eighteen when war 
was declared. He joined three days 


later. He thought his motive was pure 
patriotism. But was it not really a way 
out? An honorable way to have a try 


at success for himself? A way out with- 








out leaving us stranded, for 


regularly 
his entire check came home to us, 

Taking a long chance on a job, 
in high school I passed the state teach. 


while 


ers’ examination. All that was needed 
then was to survive through a term at 
the Normal. Then I might get a school 


The war made the plan work. It took 


men from the industries, so that a man 
in his forties was found to be good for 
something. My father found work jp 
a machine shop in a glass factory. Thus 
the economic tension was lifted long 
enough for the term to be had at Nor. 


mal. _ And because the war had drained 
the country of manpower, and teachers 
were leaving their profession for more 
lucrative employment, an_ untrained 
seventeen-year-old girl was given a job 
teaching. 

I sent such glowing accounts 
that after a month I guess they 
I could bear up under the news. There 
was this Prohibition amendment, and 
the factory’s orders for beers had been 
cancelled. The factory had shut down 


home 
thought 


They hadn’t wanted me to know, but 
now it was all right. The man who 
owned the dairy had given him a job 
driving one of the milk wagons. I 
wasn’t very much but it would do for 
a while. 

And in the same mail there was a let- 
ter from my father, trying to make a 
joke. Asif Jersey Devils weren’t enough 
trouble, they had to stop making beer 
bottles. But I was not to worry. He 
had something to do, not much, but it 
was better than nothing. And when Bill 
came home from the war we'd all find 


a way to get on Easy Street. 


Reprinted from Life in the United 
States, a collection of narratives of con- 
temporary American life from first-hand 
experience or observation, copyright, 
1933, by permission of Charles Scribner's 
Sons, publishers. 








A judge was holding court in a remote 
district. He was listening intently while 
a prospective juror was questioned by a 
lawyer in the case. 

Lawyer: Do you know anything about 
this case? 

Prospective Juror: No. 

Lawyer: Have you heard anything 
about it? 

Prospective Juror: No. I can’t read. 

Lawyer: Have you formed any opinion 
about the case? 

Prospective Juror: 

Lawyer: Accepted! 


What case? 
—A. C. C. O. Pre. 


Comrade Karl Fisher was on vacation 


in New England this summer, accom- 
panied by his nine-year-old son While 
he was motoring in Vermont a friend 


was pointing out various places of im- 
terest, but had failed to elicit any com- 
ment from Karl’s boy. Finally he turned 
to the lad and asked: 

Did you ever hear of Ethan Allen and 
his Green Mountain Boys?” 

“No,” answered the boy. “What station 
are they on?” 

—American Legion Monthly. 
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America Wars on Want | 


(Concluded from page 6) 


1930 had been the first prominent 
political leader to come out for un- 
employment insurance, took the oath 
of office and immediately launched a vig- 
orous campaign to reduce the hours of 
the working week and raise wages. 

Early in 1932 Wisconsin passed 
first unemployment insurance 
America 
visions of this pioneer bill see Scholas- 
tic, March 23, 1935.) In 1934 Senator 
Robert F. Wagner of New York and 
Representative David J. Lewis of Mary- 
land introduced a bill in Congress pro- 
viding for a unform payroll tax upon 
employers as a kind of a prod to the 
states to get on with the job of enact- 
ing unemployment compensation laws. 
President Roosevelt declared himself in 
favor of this bill, but did not press for 
its enactment at first. In his message to 
Congress in June, 1934, however, the 
President said: “Among our objectives I 
place the security of the men, women 
and children of the nation first.” 

He announced the appointment of a 
Committee on Economic Security which 
was to study the whole problem of so- 
cial insurance and methods of applica- 
tion in America. This committee con- 
sisted of Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
Labor, Chairman; Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
Secretary of the Treasury; Homer Cum- 
mings, Attorney General; Henry A. Wal- 
lace, Secretary of Agriculture; and Harry 
L. Hopkins, Federal Emergency Relief 
Administrator; with Edwin E. Witte as 
executive director. 

Late in 1934 and after, Dr. Francis E. 
Townsend, of Long Beach, California, 
captured the front pages from coast to 
coast with the astounding proposal to 
pay pensions of $200 a month to every- 
body over 60 provided they gave up 
their jobs and agreed to spend all of the 
money within the month (Schol., Dec. 
8, 1934, and Jan. 4, 1936). His organiza- 
tion, the “O. A. R. P.” clubs, grew rap- 
idly in numbers and political strength. 
At one time it was credited with having 
the support of over 100 members of the 
House of Representatives. While con- 
sidered unsound by practically all econ- 
omists, the Townsend plan was generally 
conceded to have had an important in- 
fluence in focusing national attention on 
the problem of old age dependency. 

By 1935 the movement for unemploy- 
ment and old-age protection had gained 
such momentum that the Wagner-Lewis 
Social Security Bill, based in part on 


the 


law in | 
(For a description of the pro- | 








the recommendations of the President’s | 


Committee on Economic Security, passed 
the Seventy-Fourth Congress and was 
signed by President Roosevelt on Au- 
gust 14. 





1 Bryce M. Stewart, Unemployment Benefits 
in the United States. 

2I. M. Rubinow, The Quest for Security 
(Henry Holt and Co.) 

%Ryllis A. Goslin and Omar P. Goslin, Rich 
Man, Pvuor Man (Harper and Bros.) 

*Abraham Epstein, Insecurity, A Chal- 
lenge to America (Random House). 

5 Life Insurance Yearbook of the Specta- 
tor, Philadelphia, 1936. 

*Abraham Epstein, Insecurity, A Chal- 
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7 Report to the President of the Commit- 
tee on Economic Security (Government 
Printing Office). 
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Franklin 


Krew Values 


“One today,” he once 


worth 


°° 


observed, “‘is 


two tomorrows. 


This is particularly true 


when a family pro- 
vider is uninsured. 
Delay of even 24 
hours in acquiring 
protection may mean 
the tragedy of poverty 


for an entire family. 


Fate often strikes swiftly! 





Che Prudential 


Insurance Company 


of America 


Epwarp D. Durrtevp, President 


HOME OFFICE: 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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“MR. PEANUT" 
Reg. S. Pat. Off. 


@ You may watch more than one “big event” in a 
track meet, but the biggest event to your taste 
is that big bagful of PLANTERS that you’re so glad 
you brought along! And just a few nibbles tells you 
| why PLANTERS leads them all in crispness and 
} crunchiness—why PLANTERS wins every test of 


freshness and flavor—why, with meals and between 
meals, nothing hits the spot like PLANTERS! 
Enjoy a bagful now! Just be sure “MR. PEA- 
NUT” is pictured on the package. He’s on every 
genuine bag of PLANTERS! And he is on thos 
delicious JUMBO PEANUT BLOCKS, too! 





